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1 »s Angeles 


Courtesy Bruce Russell ar 


Open Road, Open Throttle, Open Grave 





eading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films Bl), 


SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 
] se. then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus- 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies 


CAP. “Drivers, like 
professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per- 


? THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through formances through lack of 


4 WATCH YOUR HANDI- 


BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf- the eyes of Paul Richards, former abi ‘Semaine’ tisiat aanil 

dom's most consistent money winners, White Sox Manager, how a ball play Seek habits ie Ned 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in er's slightest miscalculation, repeated often Dav lohe-elene eA te : 
spite of distractions, is one big difference enough, can become a disastrous habit. pap a ike aanaaae 
between a duffer and a champion. The con Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with ioe cooled. plete ce 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur the visual account of a driver who devel- one. pe sc er hal 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required oped, a ‘“‘slight’’ habit that eventually its and cle . Bete nl wend 
of a professional driver proved fatal. ords ‘ 





Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 


5 TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 
ries a1 s I he rhe safe attitud > al he ° ° - 4 
noite fig, P rin, cctesnacis lanes pacer fngathica iad es Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 


prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in : 5 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 


accident $20.00 for color. 
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Please send copies of Professional Driving Series [_] Color ($425.00) [-] Black and White ($245.00) 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 
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It’s actually easy to save money —when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Bonds regularly where you bank. 


The man who named 
Tombstone, Arizona 


Tue SURPRISED government scout froin 
Camp Huachuca reined his horse to a stop 
at the sight of Ed Schieffelin. And when 
Schieffelin admitted he was actually living 
and prospecting in Apache country, the 
scout warned him, “All you'll ever find’Il be 
your tombstone.” 

But Schieffelin didn’t scare easy. When 
he struck a silver lode in the desolate, dan- 
gerous hills of Arizona Territory, he called 
his first mine “Tombstone.” And, unknow- 
ingly, he gave a name to a borning, brawling 
community soon to be notorious as one of 


frontier America’s tough towns. 


The Tombstone mine itself never amount- 
ed to anything. But Schieffelin just kept on 
prospecting — and within a few years, he 
turned out to be a millionaire. The hills he 
had risked his life in were practically made 
of silver. 

Today’s Ed Schieffelins are hunting ura- 
nium ore with Geiger counters. but their 
spirit is the same. And it is only part of the 
spirit of 165 million Americans who stand 
behind U.S. Series E Savings Bonds—who, 
by being the people they are, make these 
Bonds one of the finest investments in the 
entire world. 

And, for an American, the very finest in- 
vestment. Why not help your country —and, 
very importantly, yourself, by buying Bonds 


regularly? And hold on to them! 


Sale as America—U, §. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishes 
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It’s an IDEA ! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


to keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's a handy safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the motor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—"Do you need 


£ vit ry new wiper blades?" . . . on rainy days—or 
to ete "Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance,’ for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 


top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 

. pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 
patchers .. . use daily . . . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 

STOCK NO. 298.03 
1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, 
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RIVERS all over 

America seem in- 

tent on breaking new 

records, piling up new 

and staggering totals 

as far as death and 

destruction are con- 

cerned, The death toll 

in traffic so far this 

year has zoomed up- 

ward alarmingly to 

the point where the 

Nation faces a national traffic emergency. 

Only a kindly fate can prevent the death 

record from assuming holocaust proportions 
over the July 4th holiday. 


Bruce Russell, outstanding cartoonist of 
the Los Angeles Times has expressed it well 
in his vivid editorial cartoon—"Open High- 
way, Open Throttle, Open Grave!” 

We are grateful to Mr. Russell and the 
Los Angeles Times for permission to use 
this powerful cartoon as our cover. And we 
will be even more grateful if it reaches 
someone inclined to “step on it to save time.” 


One thing is certain; when you gamble 
with speed “to save time,” you're merely 
trading time for eternity! 


Bertha Rotbart of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation staff, Washington, D. C. may 
not know it, but she’s a famous poetess. 
At least she is in the opinion of staft of the 
Eastern Regional Conference of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety who 
heard Jim Lake (ASF) read her ode: ‘Days 
of Our Years.”’ It goes like this: 

Oh beautiful Eastern Regional Meeting 

For which our hearts have been wildly beating 

Today you are dressed in your blue and your 

gold 


And all of us here feel ninety years old! 


There is service and assistance available 

Yet nothing but safety is for saleable; 

Let no one fall ill whose name whe have « 

Or one we've called Jones turn out to be 
Brown! 


Oh Venetian—Oh Surf Room and Club 22 

Our blood, sweat and tears are resting on you 

The drafts and the carbons, and phone calls are 
past— 

But the thoughts of this Conference forever will 
last! 
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Richfield 
Road Ramblers 


By Scott Donaldson, 
Staff Writer, Minneapolis Star 


Minneapol Via pt 


Minnesota his jore a passing vehicle stops to help Woman: That's all right, don't 
headlights of The Good Samaritans: two teen-age bother 
illuminate the boys, in denims wd leather jackets Boy: No hother at all. 
in troub As they approach the stalled car, th 


, , . The hoys fasten tow chains, cave 
pull woman becomes frightened, remem 


fully guide the crippled automobile 
fo a service station some miles down 
the highway. Fearing for her child's 
safety, the woman keeps the windows 
= ee One boy: (yelling through win- up, the doors locked. The attendant 


/ * 7 ’ ro 7 
dow) What's wrong? Can we help on duty at the station is busy so the 
utr 


, . s ; , 
bering what she has heard of juvenile 
de lingue nis on the roads She rolls 

Halt ¢ wtedly / np the u indou ‘ le ch the dor rs 


boys go to u ork on the car. They lo- 
Boy: We'll get you to a gas station cate the trouble, a broken fan belt 
Woman: (frightened) No, we're In a jiffy they get a new fan belt from 
il vight the station and put it on. Their clothes 
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Left: Three members of Richfield Road 
Ramblers come to the rescue of a woman 
driver whose car stalled in deep snow. 


are dirty, their hands and faces grimy 
with grease. 

Cheerfully, they wave at the lady in 
distress. No longer frightened, she 
offers the boys a dollar. 

Woman: Thank you so much. 
sorry I was so rude. 


I'm 


Boy: (refusing money, handing her 
a card) That's all right, ma'am. Glad 


to be of Service. 


; in good to be true? 


You would not have to be a 
cynic to think the “‘scene’’ above never 
happened. But you would be wrong. 
The incident is not make-believe, it 
actually did happen recently near Rich- 
field, Minnesota. 

Let's examine the card the boy 
handed out. It reads “You have been 
assisted by a member of the Richfield 
Road Ramblers, Inc., of Richfield, 
Minnesota. If you have appreciated 


this assistance, please mail this card 
to Richfield police station.” 


Several of these cards come to the 
police station at Richfield, a suburb of 
Minneapolis, each week. Other grate- 
ful motorists stop by the station to 
express their thanks in person. One 
morning this winter Sgt. Floyd Roman 
had a 5:30 a.m. visitor. 

“Just had to let you know how 
much I appreciated the Ramblers’ 
help,” the early-riser said. ‘‘They 
pushed my car out of a drift last 
night.’ 

Who are the Road Ramblers? Their 
courtesy card says they're ‘‘an automo- 
bile organization formed by teen-age 
motorists dedicated to promote interest 
in the improvement of their automo- 
biles, and of their driving habits, and 
to create an attitude of good feeling 
between teen-age drivers and the gen- 
eral public.” 


Sgt. Roman puts it another way: “A 
bunch of level-headed youngsters 
we're proud of.” 

The club got started over two years 
ago when a group of teen-age boys 
stopped in at the Richfield police sta- 
tion. They were interested, they said, 
in organizing an auto club for teen- 
agers. Not a hot rod club, just an 
outlet for their interest in cars. Would 
the police help them get started ? 

The police most emphatically would 
help. They loaned the boys quarters 
in the station for their meetings. Chief 
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Jack Shaffer 


Such courtesy 


presents 


Rambler 
is routine with Richfield Road Ramblers—they 


courtesy 


card to surprised-and grateful-housewife. 
really aim to please. 


Sgt. Floyd Roman (2nd from left), Richfield Police Department, explains radar to 
young Road Ramblers. Sgt. Roman says: “Ramblers are anything but a hot rod deal.” 


Cyril Johnson and Sgt. R« 
attend each meeting, ar 
group tips on safety. 

The original nucleus of 
bers has jumped to more 
the two years of operatio: 
ber would undoubtedly 
the by-laws of the Rambl 
so Strict. 

Each member must owt 
he must keep the car in s 


six weeks, safety-checks pr 


fects in brakes, windshi 
horn, lights, rear view 1 
glass steering, etc. 


A top score of 15 poi 


car is in perfect safety 
member whose car 
points has only so long 
car up to snuff—or out hi 


Any serious traffic violat 


scores 


than 


rs were 


in tried to 
the 


vive 


ght mem- 
40 in 
The num 
higher if 


not 


car. And 
pe. Every 
be for de- 
l wipers, 


rror, tires, 


tS means a 


to 


idition, A 
below 10 
his 


pring 


yoes 


10n auto- 


matically ousts the guilty Rambler. 
Even a minor violation brings a stiff 
penalty. For example, a $10 trafh« 
fine will cost a Rambler $15, ten for 
the ticket, five for the club treasury. 
In other Ramblers pay the 
piper twice. 


words, 


But they pay only in theory. Chief 
Johnson says no member of the club 
has ever been fined—or ousted 
In wintry Minnesota, where the 
frost is on the pumpkin early and ice 
covers the lakes until April, slippery 
streets and snow drifts present an ex- 
tra hazard to the most cautious of 
drivers—and an extra challenge to the 
Ramblers. All winier long members 
try to outdo themselves helping motor- 
ists stranded in snow drifts. 

Year round, they help out in the 


Turn Page 





Richfield Road Ramblers 


Set. Roman (left) and Club Secretary Lloyd Anderson prepare to safety-check cars 
owned by Ramblers. Safety defects must be corrected or owner is dropped from club. 


crises that beset all motorists from 
time to time. Regular tabs are kept 
on Rambler's courtesy records. 


Sample comments from grateful 


motorists: 

From a bank cashier: ‘I was having 
a struggle trying to start my Car, and 
it looked pretty hopeless. A Road 
Rambler got it started for me. Hat's 
off to your kids.” 

From a purchasing agent: “I ran 
out of gas some distance from any 
filling station. Not only did the Road 
Ramblers take me to a station but 
waited and took me back to the stalled 
automobile. Consideration like this is 
greatly appreciated and does much to 
counteract the bad publicity that many 
teen-age drivers frequently receive.” 

From an insurance executive: “A 
Road Rambler turned out the lights 
[ had inadvertently left on. I don’t 
know who is responsible for the Rich- 
field Road Ramblers organization, but 
whoever is certainly should be com- 
mended for sponsoring such a fine 
group. If there were more of these 
clubs, there would be fewer accidents 
on the highways and these youngsters 
would be taught the value of courtesy, 
not only in driving, but in all other 
matters as well.” 

More teen-age driving clubs are 
springing up. Other Twin City sub- 
utbs have already followed suit. Let- 
ters from neighboring communities 
and from as far afield as Chicago have 
indicated interest in forming similar 
groups. 

More and more teen-agers are driv- 
ing, and more and more own their 
own cars. The average Road Rambler 
is typical of these teen-agers. 

He’s just out of high school, hold- 


ing down a part-time job. His folks 
are middle-class, not poor but not rich 
enough to buy their boy a car, either. 

The average Rambler earned the 
money to pay for his car. Having in- 
vested his time and money, he’s justi- 
fiably proud of his automobile, and 
keeps it in good shape. His car is 
not new, but it gets enough attention 
to make it look and perform like new. 

When he applies for insurance, he 
usually mentions the Ramblers and 
refers the agent to the Richfield po- 
lice. “When the agents call,” Sgt. 
Roman says, “it’s always a pleasure to 
be able to say the Ramblers are any- 
thing but a hot rod deal.” 

The real unifying bond of the club 
is the typically American interest in 
what makes an engine tick. 

At regular intervals the Ramblers 
stage reliability runs, or ‘‘races’’ within 
speed limits. 

Reliability runs generate as much 
excitement — safely — as speeding il- 
legally and at great danger down the 
highways. The race works like this: 
Runs, usually held on Saturday or 
Sunday, might cover 50 to 60 miles 
over all kinds of surfaces. The car 
with the “‘best’’ time wins. 

But the best time is not necessarily 
the fastest. Each driver is shooting at 
an unknown time limit determined 
earlier in the week, when a single car 
was sent over the course at lawful 
speed, making all necessary stops. The 
test car's time is recorded for the 
judges, and anyone coming in under 
that figure is disqualified. 

Sentinels are stationed along the 
route to check that cars do not stray 
off course. Those taking short cuts 
are also disqualified. 


The winner—the car which comes 
closest to the test car’s time—takes the 
honors. Competition in these races is 
keen, and cars from Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and the suburbs frequently turn 
out for the reliability runs. 

The Ramblers, like enthusiastic 
drivers everywhere, are interested in 
knowing how their cars will perform 
at high speed. But they don't attempt 
to find out on the crowded highways. 

Instead they have joined the Gopher 
State Timing Association, a group or- 
ganized under the guidance of the 
Minneapolis Police Force and_ the 
sponsorship of the Optimists Club. 
Eventually they hope to have a drag 
strip to test their automobiles’ acceler- 
ation and speed safely. 

In the meantime the boys are en- 
joying themselves. In March they held 
their second annual dance, and _ this 
summer the third annual picnic has 
been scheduled. 

And they enjoy their role of ‘’Gala- 
hads of the Road.’’ One crewcut mem- 
ber says “I never thought you could 
get such a kick out of helping others. 
At the same time you have a chance 
to learn about cars. It’s a great deal.” 

Richfield thinks it’s a great deal. 

A fast-growing suburb of 40,000 
residents south of Minneapolis, the 
community has had juvenile delin- 
quency problems as part of its grow- 
ing pains. There have been teen-age 
traffic violators. But the Ramblers are 
making a name for Richfield. 

Chief Johnson says, “These kids are 
setting a good example of courtesy on 
the roads for other teen-age drivers.” 
And, he adds, “there are probably 
some adults who could profit from 
their example.” THE END 
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Dow Award 


To Clay Calkins 


Pacific Motor Trucking executive voted America’s 
top honor in motor transport safety engineering 


O Clay D. Calkins, director of 

safety for Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company, San Francisco, this month 
went top honors in the profession of 
fleet safety engineering, when he was 
chosen winner of the 1955 Marcus A. 
Dow Memorial Award. 

The Dow Award, designed to recog- 
nize, reward and foster high standards 
of professional achievement in the 
field of motor transportation safety 
engineering, consists of a plaque and 
$500. It was established in 1951 by 
the National Safety Council through 
a grant by the Greyhound Corp. 

Mr. Calkins, who is the fifth winner 
of this annual award, joined the Pacific 
Motor Trucking Co. in 1933 and was 
made its director of safety in 1941. 
The company operates 4,500 units in 
city and intercity common carrier 
trucking with its 1,800 drivers rolling 
up more than 50,000,000 miles an- 
nually. During 1955, the company’s 
accident costs totaled only 1.56 per 





HE Marcus A. Dow Memorial 

Award Lecture has become a fix- 
ture of the National Safety Council 
Mr. Calkins will deliver his lecture 
before a joint session of the Com 
mercial Vehicle and Transit Sections, 
Thursday morning, October 25, (La 
Salle Hotel) at the 44th Congress 











cent of gross revenue which is con- 
siderably less than half the national 
average. 

For 11 years, Mr. Calkins has been 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Commercial Vehicle Section of 
the National Safety Council and for 
two terms was general chairman of 
the section. He has also served on 
committees of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers and the American 
Trucking Associations. 


He has served as instructor in fleet 


Judging the Marcus A. Dow Memorial Award. Committee members pore over 
nominees’ exhibits. From left, clockwise: M. A. Kraft, Paul H. Coburn (NS¢ 
staff), William B. Barton, chairman, W. G. Macintosh and E. G. Cox. Standing: 


Chris Imhoff (NSC staff). 
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Mr. Calkins 


supervisor training at the University 
of California, and assisted in the safety 
work of such organizations as the 
California Truck Owners Association, 
the California Governor's Safety Con- 
ference, Northern California Truck 
Roadeo Committee, and the Oakland 
Mayor’s Safety Conference. 

Mr. Calkins was chairman of the 
fleet section of the San Francisco Chap- 
ter, National Safety Council for three 
years. Presently, a member of the 
executive committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, ASSE, he is also a 
panel member of the San Francisco 
Bay Area Council of Fleet Safety 
Supervisors. 

He is a member of the board of 
directors of the Santa Clara County 
Chapter of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and has participated actively as a 
member of the committee for the 
improvement of fleet supervisory prac- 
tices of the greater Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the National Safety Council. 

Members of the Dow Award Com- 
mittee are William B. Barton, general 
counsel, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States (chairman); E. G. 
Cox, chief, section of safety, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; M. A. Kraft, di- 
rector, Department of Personnel and 
Accident Prevention, American Transit 
Association; W. G. Macintosh, man- 
ager, Engineering Department, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Co., 
and Paul H. Coburn, director, Motor 
Transportation Division, National 
Safety Council. 

The late Marcus A. Dow, for whom 
the award was named, was manager 
of safety and personnel for Grey- 
hound. He was also vice president for 
public safety and president of the 
National Safety Council. 





America’s 


Top 
Satety 


Boosters 


HE National Safety Council has 
announced the recipients of its 
1955 Public Interest Award. 

The noncompetitive award is made 
annually to public information media 
for exceptional service to safety. 

The 1955 award went to 32 daily 
and 10 weekly newspapers, 108 radio 
and 34 television stations, two tele- 
vision and three radio networks, 14 
general circulation and 38 specialized 
magazines, 34 advertisers, 18 outdoor 
and two transportation advertising 
companies, and two transit systems. 

“Influencing human behavior is the 
most difficult and the most important 
part of accident prevention,’’ said Ned 
H. Dearborn, Council president. “The 
only way to reach people is through 
public information media, and their 
wholehearted cooperation has played a 
vital part in the progress of the safety 
movement. We are proud to honor 
the outstanding safety leadership rep- 
resented by these awards.” 

Judges of the award were George 
A. Brandenburg, Chicago editor of 
Editor & Publisher; Robert R. Burton, 
vice president, Needham, Louis and 
Brorby, Inc.; Hugh Curtis, editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens; Norman 
Damon, vice president, Automotive 
Safety Foundation; Fred Garrigus, 
manager of organizational services, 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters; Wesley I. 
Nunn, advertising manager, Standard 





Judges review newspaper, magazine and outdoor media. Seated clockwise are: Paul 
Jones (director of public information, NSC), Robert R. Burton, George A. Branden- 


burg, Norman Damon, Hugh Curtis, Dr. Albert A. Sutton, and Wesley I. 


Nunn. 


Standing: Bob Meyer (left) and Jack Horner, director, both of NSC News Division. 


Oil Co. (Ind.), and Dr. Albert A. 
Sutton, professor of journalism, Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University. 

Radio, television and advertiser win- 
ners of the Public Interest Award now 
will be considered for the Alfred P. 
Sloan Radio-TV Awards for Highway 
Safety, to be judged later. 

The complete list of award winners 
follows: 

Daily Newspapers: Beaver Dam 
(Wis.) Citizen, Bennington (Vt.) 
Banner, Columbia (S. C.) State, Den- 
ver (Colo.) Post, Detroit (Mich.) 
News, Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, 
Guelph (Ont.) Mercury, Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette, Kansas City (Kan.) 
Kansan, Logan (Utah) Herald Jour- 
nal, Manchester (N. H.) Union 
Leader, Marion (Ohio) Star, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Sentinel, Muskegon 
(Mich.) Chronicle, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times, New Or- 
leans (La.) States, Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune, Richmond (Calif.) Inde- 
pendent, Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune, 
Saginaw (Mich.) News, St. Paul 
(Minn.) Dispatch-Pioneer Press, Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Deseret News and 
Telegram, Salt Lake City (Utah) Tri- 
bune, San Antonio (Texas) Light, 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, 
West Point (Ga.) Valley Times-News, 
Wilmington (Del.) News Journal, 


Winona (Minn.) News, Winsted 
(Conn.) Citizen, and Yakima 


(Wash.) Republic and Herald. 


Weekly Newspapers: Anthon 
(Iowa) Herald, Bellflower (Calif.) 
Herald-American, Charlotte (N.C.) 
Mecklenburg Times, Chilton ( Wis.) 
Times-Journal, Deep River (Conn.) 
New Era, Dumas ( Ark.) Clarion, New 
Canaan (Conn.) Advertiser, Rochelle 
(Ill.) News-Leader, Starkville (Miss. ) 
News, and Wilmette (Ill.) Life. 


Radio Stations: CHAB, Moose Jaw, 
Sask.; CHUM, Toronto, Ont.; CKSO, 
Sudbury, Ont.; KBIS, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; KBIZ, Ottumwa, Iowa; KCLS, 
Flagstaff, Ariz.; KCOW, Alliance, 
Neb.; KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa.; KDPS, 
Des Moines, lowa; KDYL and KTVT, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; KELO, KELO- 
TV and KDLO-TV, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; KERG, Eugene, Ore.; KEX, 
Portland, Ore.; KFAB, Omaha, Neb.; 
KFH, Wichita, Kan.; KFKA, Greeley, 
Colo.; KFRD, Rosenberg, Texas; 
KHUB, Watsonville, Calif.; KIMO, 
Independence, Mo.; KLON, Long 
Beach, Calif.; KLMS, Lincoln, Neb.; 
KMM}J, Grand Island, Neb.; KMMO, 
Marshall, Mo.; KOIN, Portland, Ore.; 
KOMO and KOMO-TV, Seattle, 
Wash.; KONO, San Antonio, Texas; 
KOTA, Rapid City, S. D.; KOY, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; KPOJ, Portland, Ore.; 
KQV, Pittsburgh, Pa.; KRNT, Des 
Moines, lowa; KSLU, Canton, N. Y.; 
KUBA, Yuba City, Calif.; KWBY, 
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Colorado Springs, Colo.; KWIE, Ken- 
newick, Wash.; KXOK, St. Louis, 
Mo.; KYA, San Francisco, Calif.: 
KYNO, Fresno, Calif.; WAMS, Wil- 
mington, Del.; WASA, Havre de 
Grace, Md.; WAVZ, New Haven, 
Conn.; WBAL and WBAL-TV, Bal- 
timore, Md.; WBGU, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; WBOE, Cleveland, Ohio; 
WBOW, Terre Haute, Ind.; WBSM, 
New Bedford, Mass.; WBUD, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; WBZ and WBZA, Boston 
and Springfield, Mass.; WCCC, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; WDAY, Fargo, N. D.; 
WDBO, Orlando, Fla.; WDOV, 
Dover, Del.; WDSU and WDSU-TV, 
New Orleans, La.; WDVA, Danville, 
Va.; WEBC, Duluth, Minn.; WERE, 
Cleveland, Ohio; WESB, Bradford, 
Pa.; WFLO, Farmville, Va.; WGAR, 
Cleveland, Ohio; WGBS, Miami, Fla.; 
WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.; WHDH, 
Boston, Mass.; WHEC, Rochester, 
N. Y.; WHBC, Canton, Ohio; WIBC, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; WING, Dayton, 
Ohio; WINX, Rockville, Md.; WISN, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; WITH, Baltimore, 
Md.; WJAG, Norfolk, Neb.; WKAT, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; WKJG and 
WKJG-TV, Fort Wayne, Ind.; WKMI, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; WKY, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; WKZO and WKZO-TV, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; WLW, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W MEX, Boston, Mass.; W MIX, 
Mt. Vernon, IIl.; WMRN, Marion, 
Ohio; WMSC, Columbia, S. C.; 
WNAX, Yankton, S. D.; WNEW, 
New York, N. Y.; WNOE, New Or- 
leans, La.; WOAI and WAOI-TYV, 
San Antonio, Texas; WOWL, Flor- 


Radio and TV stations, networks and 
Seated clockwise are: Wesley I. 


ence, Ala; WOWO, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; WPEP, Taunton, Mass.; WPFB, 
Middletown, Ohio; WPRO, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; WPTR, Albany, N. Y.; 
WQAM, Miami, Fla.; WQXI, At- 
lanta, Ga.; WRFD, Columbus, Ohio; 
WROW, Albany, N. Y.; WRUN, 
Utica, N. Y.; WRVA, Richmond, Va.; 
WSAM, Saginaw, Mich; WSAY, 
Rochester, N. Y.; WSGW, Saginaw, 
Mich.: WSMB, New Orleans, La.; 
WSVS, Crewe, Va.; WSYR and 
WSYR-TV, Syracuse, N. Y.; WTIC, 
Hartford, Conn.; WTTM, Trenton, 
N. J.; WVCG, Coral Gables, Fla.; 
WWDC, Washington, D. C.; WW], 
Detroit, Mich., and WWL, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Television Network Columbia 
Broadcasting System, National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Television Stations: CKSO-TV, 
Sudbury, Ont.; KCSJ-TV, Lynchburg, 
Va.; KOTV, Tulsa, Okla.; KTRK-TV, 
Houston, Texas; KVTV, Sioux City, 
Iowa; WAAM, Baltimore, Md.; 
WCIA, Champaign, Ill.; WCPO-TV, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; WFBC-TV, Green- 
ville, S. C.; WEMY-TV, Greensboro, 
N. C.: WGAL-TV. Lancaster, Pa.; 
WGTH-TV, Hartford, Conn: 
WHAM-TV, Rochester, N. Y.; WICU 
(TV), Erie, Pa.; WKNB-TV, West 
Hartford, Conn.; WKY-TV, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; WLVA-TV, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; WLW-C, Columbus, Ohio; 
WLW-T, Cincinnati, Ohio; WPRO- 
TV, Providence, R. I.; WREX-TV, 
Rockford, Ill.; WSB-TV, Atlanta, Ga.; 





Nunn, Fred Garrigus, Paul Jones (NS¢ 
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advertisers were selected in this session. 


director 


of public information), Norman Damon, Robert R. Burton, Don Moore (NSC director 
of Radio and TV), and Marie Burroughs, NSC Radio and TV division. Standing: 
Bill Perry (left) and Dick Lawrence, members of the Council’s Radio-TV staff. 
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WTVJ, Miami, Fla.; WI'VN-TV, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and WWJ-TV, Detroit, 
Mich. 

General Magazines: American 
Home, Baby Talk Magazine, Bette 
Homes & Gardens, Bluebook, Boys’ 
Life, Children’s Friend, Look Maga- 
zine, Parade, Parents’ Magazine, Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, Redbook Maga- 
zine, This Week Magazine, Woman's 
Day, and Woman's Home Companion. 

Specialized Magazines: American 
Association of Industrial Nurses Jour- 
nal, American Journal of Nursing, 
Automotive News, B. C. Lumber 
Worker, British Columbia Lumber- 
man, Bus and Truck Transport, Cana- 
dian Automotive Trade, Chemical and 
Engineering News, Chemical Proces- 
sing, Coal Age, Commercial Car Jour- 
nal, Commercial Fertilizer and Plant 
Food Industry, Construction Methods 
G Equipment, The Constructor, Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry, The Ex- 
plosives Engineer, Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, Farm Chemi- 
cals, Flow Magazine, Grinding and 
Finishing, International Woodworker, 
Journal American Water Works As- 
sociation, The Lumberman, Michigan 
Motor Carrier, Mill & Factory, Modern 
Castings, NADA Magazine, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Nursing Outlook, 
Passenger Transport, Pit and Quarry, 
The Plant, Plant Engineering, Power 
Engineering, Pulp and Paper, South- 
ern Automotive Journal, Supervision, 
and The Timberman. 

Outdoor Advertising Companies: 
Artkraft-Strauss Sign Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; B & B System, Shreve- 
port, La.; Foster & Kleiser, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Foster & Kleiser, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Foster & Kleiser, San 
Diego, Calif.; General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., Denver, Colo.; General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Hen. Johnston, Reading, Pa.; 
John Donnelly & Sons, Boston, Mass.; 
John Donnelly & Sons, Worcester, 
Mass.; Lehigh Advertising Co.; Allen- 
town, Pa.; Old Colony Advertising 
Co., Providence, R. I.; Rees Poster 
Advertising Co., Pittston, Pa.; Roches- 
ter Poster Advertising Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Tennessee Valley Advertising 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; United Ad- 
vertising Corp., Newark, N. J.; United 
Advertising Corp., New Haven, Conn., 
and Whitmier & Ferris Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Transportation Advertising Com- 
panies: Mitchell, McCandless & Klaus, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Transportation Ad- 
vertising Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Transit S)stems: Delaware Coach 
To Page 36 
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County of Los Angeles Sheriff's Department recently purchased 
this helicopter for use in flood rescue, air pollution sur- 
veys, reseeding forest fire areas, as well as traffic control. 


Drivers may do a double take when they read this traffic sign 
at intersection in Singapore—which warns motorists to “Keep 
Leet.” While the spelling may be off—arguments on same prob- 
ably won't help violators tagged for failing to “Keep Leet.” 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


AFETY folks agree that a little courtesy goes a long 

way on the highway. Municipal Judge Sherman G. 
Finesilver thinks so, too, and backs it up by spreading the 
Golden Rule to traffic viola- 
tors found guilty in his Den- 
ver traffic court. In many 
cases, at the time of imposing 


“Be Your 
Brother’s Keeper” 
sentence or fine, Judge Fine- 
silver (at his own expense) gives to offenders a ‘Golden 
Rule Marble” and a list of 10 Golden Rules for Drivers. 

The 10 rules, printed on golden paper, read as follows: 

Knowing that more American people have been killed 
as a result of traffic accidents than have been killed in the 
combined United States wars and armed conflicts, and hav- 
ing considered fully my obligation to protect my life, the 
lives of my family, and my fellow men; 

I PLEDGE AS FOLLOWS: 

1. I will drive in an alert, courteous and sane manner. 

2. I will always operate my vehicle at a safe speed and 
at no time will I take risks. 

3. I will not drive when my senses and ability are 
affected by liquor, drugs, emotion, drowsiness, illness or 
otherwise. 

4. I will be ever-cautious toward pedestrians, keeping 
in mind that I, too, am often a pedestrian. 

5. I will be tolerant toward other drivers. 

6. I recognize that my right to drive a vehicle upon the 
streets and highways is a privilege that must be shared 
with others and not abused. 

7. I will obey all traffic laws, signs and signals. 

8. I will never insist on my right-of-way or other traffic 
rights when, by my extending or granting the same right 
to the other driver or pedestrian, I may prevent an accident 
or injury. 

9. I will keep my vehicle in a safe and proper working 
condition at all times. 

10. That, above all, in my driving, I pledge that I will- 
"Do Unto Others as | Would Have Others Do Unto Me.” 

This is in keeping with the theme for the 43rd National 
Safety Congress last October: “Be Your Brother's Keeper 

Stop Accidents.” 
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Electronic traffic-stopper gets tryout in St. Louis, to cut 
intersection accidents involving emergency vehicles. Left: 
Antennae on vehicle send radio beam to receiver atop traffic 
signal (right), amber light flashes, all signals switch to red. 


Aerial view of eastern approach to Mandan, N. D., shows work- 
men closing highway flood gate, as rain-swollen Heart River 
covers U. S. Highway 10. Route is main link between Mandan 
and Bismarck. Traffic had to detour 70 miles north of Bismarck. 


In St. Petersburg, Fla., ten-month-old Mark Wood sounds off 
as policeman and bystander try to open car door with a wire. 
Child’s mother accidentally locked him in along with car keys. 
Mark’s mood soon brightened—car dealer brought extra keys. 
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ey" of these days, we may see uniform traffic laws all 

over the world. Newest member of the growing 
Chemical Test Law “family” is New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. Following a recommen- 
dation of the Federal Council 
of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Australian 


Australia’s New 
Chemical Test Law 


Road Safety Council, legisla- 
tion on chemical tests for intoxication was recently enacted 
by the Victorian Government of New South Wales. 

According to Sidney, Australia, Magistrate A. E. Ston- 
ham, the new law ‘Down Under’ provides for ‘‘the taking 
and analyzing of blood samples by a legally qualified medi- 
cal practitioner within eight hours after the alleged offense. 
Persons testing .05 per cent blood alcohol and below are 
presumed not to be ‘under the influence.’ Persons with 
more than .05 per cent blood alcohol, who are in the 
opinion of the analyst ‘under the influence,’ are presumed 
to be incapable of having proper control of a vehicle at 


that time.”’ 





Ae September, Captain E. L. Fontaine, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police, ordered a survey of traffic conditions 
on the Penn-Lincoln Parkway West (near Pittsburgh). The 

reason—six traffic deaths in 


eight months on a 14-mile 
More Enforcement: 


~ stretch of the dual highway. 
Fewer Parkway Deaths : ; 


After studying parkway traf- 
fic patterns, state police ofh- 
cials came up with a solution: Double the patrols and 
step up enforcement. 

This meant stretching manpower beyond recommended 
limits but it was done, and met with success. In a period 
of four months after the policy change, there were 13 
“minor” accidents—with no fatalities—compared with 32 
accidents and eight deaths in the previous eight months. 

Night patrols jumped from 35 in August to 89 in 
October. A total of 487 patrols operated on the parkway 
during the last four months of 1955, compared to 531 
for the previous eight months. (A “‘patrol’’ is one cruiser 
operating for eight hours or more.) And the number of 
arrests from September to January 1 totaled 674—nearly 
as many as the 729 made during the first three quarters 
of the year 

As Captain Fontaine told The Pittsburgh Press. 

“Drivers who disobey traffic iaws on the Parkway West 
will soon find themselves becoming officially acquainted 
with some Pennsylvania State Police officer. Accidents don’t 
happen, they are caused, and it is our duty to eliminate the 
cause, especially when it stems from carelessness or reckless- 
ness on the part of a driver.” 

From the figures, it seems clear that they are taking 
that duty seriously. THE END 
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With one-fourth of all fatal traffic crashes 


attributable to drinking and driving, tests for 


intoxication have become an absolute ‘*must.”’ 


By Ray Hill, 


Secretary, Committee on Tests for Intoxication 


HE effect of alcohol on man’s 
ability to operate a motor vehicle 
is perhaps the most dangerous aspect 
of the improper use of distilled spirits 


The distillers themselves strongly 
oppose the improper use of their 
product as it relates to the operation 
of motor vehicles and their attitude 
is very well illustrated in the follow- 
ing quotation from an executive othcer 
of a well known distilling company 


‘It is very much to our self-interest 
to see that the privilege of drinking 
is not abused. It is to our interest to 
see that liquor is consumed as it 
should be consumed. Liquor is a lux- 
ury and should be treated as such 

But neither whiskey nor other 
spirituous liquor has any place at the 
wheel of an automobile. Drinking 
and driving do not mix! This convic- 
tion must be shared by everyone who 
reads the newspapers and by every 
thinking person who drives a car.” 

After the first drink the driver has 
reduced his ability to make split-sec- 
ond decisions and react to emergencies 
which is becoming more and more 
vital under modern traffic conditions 
As the blood alcohol level is increased 
the ability of the driver decreases, and 
in addition his judgment is affected 
and he will take chances in traffic that 
he would not be guilty of were he 
sober 


variation in different 
tolerance to alcohol but 
everyone is considered too much under 
the influence to drive safely when the 
blood alcohol level reaches fifteen 
hundreths of 1 per cent, many persons 
are intoxicated below this level even 
down to three hundredths of 1 per cent 


There is a 
individuals 


in fare Cases 


How serious is the drinking and 
driving problem ? 


While complete data is not avail- 
able on the incidence of drinking and 
driving we can state that about one- 
fourth of the fatal traffic crashes are 
the result of drinking and driving. 
Reports from 23 states show that 
“Had been drinking” was a factor 
in 24 out of every 100 fatal trafhc 
accidents. Among adult pedestrians 
involved in fatal accidents 23 out of 


100 had been drinking. 


There were 31,100 fatal traffic acci- 
dents in the United States in 1954 
involving 43,000 drivers (1955 figures 
are not yet completely tabulated but 
are estimated to be about 8 per cent 
higher. ) 


There were 820,000 non-fatal in- 
jury accidents in 1954 involving 1,- 
350,000 drivers. Assuming that the 
“one out of four” figure is correct, 
the elimination of “drinking and 
driving” would reduce the number 
of injury and fatal accidents by ap- 
proximately 213,000 per year and 
would save between 9,000 and 10,000 
lives annually. It would also prevent 
approximately 313,000 personal in- 
juries per year. (These figures do not 
include accidents involving property 
damage only. ) 


It takes very little imagination to 
visualize the mumber of deaths and 
injuries that could be prevented by 
applying this “one out of four’’ figure 
to your state and local accident record. 

In the city of Chicago alone there 
have been (on an average) 400 per- 
sons killed in traffic accidents for each 
of the last five years. Chicago aver- 
aged 25,000 injury accidents each year 
for the past five years and (averaged) 
100,000 traffic accidents each year. 
The elimination of “drinking and 
driving” would have saved 100 lives 
a year in the city of Chicago alone. 


Studies in a few specific communi- 
ties have shown the percentage of ac- 
cidents involving alcohol is higher 
than one-fourth. Motor-vehicle vic- 
tims ‘‘under the influence’ of alcohol 
(.15 per cent or more) totaled four 
out of 10 among cases examined 
throughout the State of Maryland by 
the Department of Post-Mortem Ex- 
aminers in 1953. Among pedestrians 
the proportion was nearly six out of 
10. Some evidence of alcohol, amounts 
less than .15 per cent was found 
among six out of 10 of all cases, and 
among seven out of 10 pedestrians. 


The cases examined totaled only 
one-third of all motor vehicle deaths 
in the state of Maryland for the year 
1953 and the figures probably are 
higher than the average for all traffic 
cases in Maryland. 

The Delaware State Police have been 
obtaining blood sample from every 
victim of a fatal traffic accident and 
wherever possible have conducted a 
breath test on every driver involved 
in a fatal crash during the year 1955. 
In 91 fatal crashes 57 of them (63 
per cent) involved some degree of 
drinking by either a driver or pedes- 
trian. (54 drivers and three pedes- 
trians). Twenty-eight (31 per cent) 
of the fatal crashes involved either 
a driver or pedestrian testing .15 per 
cent or above. 

In a special study made in Evans- 
ton, Illinois in 1936, 1937, and 1938 
it was determined that drivers with 
.15 per cent blood alcohol had 55 
times as many personal injury acci- 
dents as drivers with no alcohol. 

Other conclusions drawn from this 
special study were: The highest per- 
centage of drinking drivers occur in 
the early morning hours and over the 
week end. Likewise, the largest num- 
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ber of drinking drivers occur in the 
early evening and over the week end. 
Peak age for drinking drivers is from 
25 to 30. Women drink and drive 
as much as men, when the number of 
women driving at various hours of 
the day is considered. 

It is generally known that alcohol 
is a greater causative factor during 
week ends and holidays and the Na- 
tional Safety Council undertook a 
survey of the causes of fatal accidents 
during the 1955 Christmas week end 
—from 6 p.m, Friday, December 23 
to 12 midnight Monday, December 
26. Brief reports on 564 of these 
deaths (total killed 609) were made 
available to the National Safety Coun- 
cil by state motor vehicle departments. 
Excessive speed, and drinking drivers 
were the two greatest influences—hav- 
ing almost a three times normal effect 
~on the 1955 Christmas Holiday 
traffic toll. 


A glass of holiday cheer and the 
rush to get home for the holidays 
helped raise the Christmas week end 
death count 50 per cent higher than 
other December week ends. Drinking 
was a factor in over half of the acci- 
dents. Drinking drivers were involved 
in nearly 55 per cent of the fatal acci- 
dents, although normally they are in- 
volved in 20 to 25 per cent of such 
cases. Although the percentage of 
fatal accidents involving drinking 
drivers was higher than normal during 
Christmas, the increase appeared to 
be proportional among all age groups. 


What are some of the new meth- 
Cc 


ods that will reduce drinking and 
driving? The first and perhaps the 
most important is public education. 

Schools are in the best position to 
teach young people the effect of al- 
cohol on the human mind and body 
and its effects on the driver's ability 
to control his car. Many schools in- 
clude information on alcohol in their 
curriculum. 


Public support groups such as local 
safety councils, service and fraternal 
clubs, PTA’s and veterans’ organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs and so forth 
have a real opportunity to educate 
their members and the public on the 
hazards of drinking and driving. 

Public information media — news- 
papers, magazines, radio, TV and 
others are giving the problem a great 
deal of attention. This emphasis 
should be increased. 


Churches have a real responsibility 
to tell the facts to their members and 
particularly the young people who are 
members of Sunday School classes and 
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youth groups as well as adult organi- 
zations like men’s clubs and ladies’ 
aids and auxiliary groups. 

The church has the best opportunity 
to influence and mold thinking in the 
home. Ministers are the spiritual 
leaders and should accept their re- 
sponsibility for calling attention to 
this grave problem of the driver who 
imbibes and then drives 

Enforcement is probably the next 
most effective method of separating 





Toast 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
Is good advice while cruising. 

The hands on the whee/ 

Need orbs thot reveal, 

Not blinkers obscured by boozing. 


—California Highway Patrolman 











the two activities of drinking and 
driving. Enforcement includes the ac- 
tivities of both the court and the 
police. Vigorous police action against 
the drinking driver will accomplish 
little if the courts do not back them 
up with adequate penalties 

The identification of the “drinking 
driver” is difficult. A police officer 
must assure himself that a suspected 
driver is under the influence to a de- 
gree that makes him a hazard on the 
road. 


If appearances and actions of a 
suspect are abnormal this difference 
must be proven to be the result of 
alcohol and not due to one of the 65 
or more pathological conditions that 
cause persons to act in a drunken 
manner, such as diseases of the nerv- 
ous system, diabetes, inhalation of 
carbon monoxide or gasoline fumes, 
some forms of kidney disease, in- 
juries to the nervous system, a blow 
on the head or shock. If the officer 
is convinced that the driver is unsafe, 
he must then obtain evidence to prove 
the case before a judge or jury as he 
himself is convinced. 

There is no way or rule of thumb 
that a police officer, or a doctor for 
that matter, can look at a suspect and 
say for certain that an individual is 
or is not under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor. One officer might 
judge a man intoxicated while another 
may not arrest him, and both officers 
be perfectly honest in their opinion. 

The courts heve held that any de- 
gree of impairment of physical or 
mental capabilities of a person should 
be considered as “under the influence.” 


The term “under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor,” which appears in 
sO many statutes which control the 
operation of motor vehicles, has been 
defined in court opinions as follows: 

“The expression under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor covers not only all 
the well known easily recognized con- 
ditions and degrees of intoxication, but 
any abnormal mental or physical con- 
dition which is the result of indulging 
in any degree of intoxicating liquors, 
and which tends to deprive him of that 
clearness of intellect and control of 
himself which he would otherwise 
possess. If the ability of the driver of 
an automobile has been lessened in the 
slightest degree by the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, then the driver is deemed 
to be under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquor. The mere fact that a driver 
has taken a drink does not place him 
under the ban of the statutes unless 
such drink has some influence upon 
him, lessening in some degree his abil- 
ity to handle said automobile.” 

It is a common tactic in court trials 
to confuse the jury by using the terms 
“drunk driving’ and ‘‘driving under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor” 
as if they were interchangeable. When 
attempting to counter such a move, the 
expert on the witness stand may be 
invited, during cross examination, to 
present his own opinion of just what 
is meant by the term “drunk.” 

In such a situation, the definition 
that follows may be very useful: “A 
person may be said to be drunk when, 
as a result of drinking alcoholic liquor, 
he becomes unfitted for the task he is 
attempting to perform.” Thus one 
might be “drunk” for one kind of 
job but quite sober for another. The 
term “drunk” should consider not only 
the person’s condition, but also the 
nature of the task he is attempting to 
perform. 

Not only is the identification of the 
“drinking driver” difficult but the 
prosecution of a case of “driving while 
under the influence” also presents 
many special problems. Police can be 
wrong about what causes the obvious 
impairment of a suspect, it may be— 
sickness, injury, medication or lack of 
medication. 

Juries have many times adopted the 
philosophy that: “there but for the 
grace of God, go I” on being in- 
formed of severe penalties, fines, jail 
and license revocation. Such juries 
find the suspect not guilty in spite of 
good testimonial evidence presented by 
the prosecutor. 

Witnesses change their stories when 
the case comes to trial, either out of 
sympathy for the defendant, or when 
they have been satisfied for civil 
claims for injury or property damage. 
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Some Blunt Talk 


On Traffie Safety 


By John A. Ayres 


RNOLD SVENSON, the 

auto supply and _ service 
station man, read an editorial 
with sort of a new slant on traf- 
fic safety the other day and 
thoughtfully passed it along to 
this column. 


His clipping was from the 
trade journal, Tire and TBA 
Review, which found the com- 
ments in the Ada, Okla., W eek/ 
News. 

In the Ada editor's opinion, 
the motorized mayhem and mur- 
der on our highways and streets 
are proof of how ‘‘cheap” we re- 
gard human life in this land of 
the free and home of the brave 

Resorting to cynicism to get 
ver his point, the Oklahoman 
adds that “‘there’s no real harm 
done in killing off a good many 
people each year, is there?” The 
natural increase in population 
will take care of that, he sug- 
gests. 


He continues 


It's funny how inconsistent we 
are, though. We have pretty 
strict laws regulating the use 
and misuse—of weapons like 
firearms, for instance. And the 
laws are backed up by strong 
public opinion. 

If a man took up a position 
in the midddle of Main street, 
say, and began firing a machine 
gun down the length of the 
street, we'd all be rather dis- 
turbed about it, wouldn't we? 
We'd more than likely report 


it to the police. And the ma- 
chine gunner would be arrested. 
Probably we'd send him to 
prison for a good long stretch. 
And we'd even take his weapon 
away from him so he couldn't 
go on endangering life and 
property. 

Even if he explained that he 
didn’t really want to hurt any- 
body and that he was trying his 
best to shoot through gaps in 
the traffic, we'd still disapprove 
of his action. And we'd take 
steps to make certain he didn’t 
do it any more. 


But when the weapon is a car 
and a man drives past us on the 
highway at 70 or 80 miles per 
hour, about the most we do is 
shake our heads and say, ‘Look 
at that crazy so-and-so. He's 
going to get hurt some day.” 

Or maybe we bear down on 
our accelerators, just for fun, to 
see how our Own weapons per- 
form. 


And we. go on killing, and 
nobody seems to care very much. 
Here and there, in a few iso- 
lated communities, the people 
have sickened of the sport and 
of the sight and smell of blood, 
and they've put a stop to it. 

But the rest of us don’t seem 
to mind. If we really dis- 
approved of automotive murder 
we'd stop it. Because it can be 


stopped. It might put us to a 
little inconvenience now and 
then, but that’s about all it 
would cost us. 

We can give you the recipe 
for it, in case anybody should 
happen to be interested. It could 
stop the killing in five minutes. 
The recipe comes in two parts. 
Here they are: 

One: Drive, always, so that 
you can stop within the assured 
clear distance ahead. 

Two: Crack down on of- 
fenders as you would on the 
man with the machine gun. 


Sure, sure, sure, we know all 
that, that’s old stuff, we’ve heard 
it over and over, tell us some- 
thing new for a change, we're 
tired of that one, and besides 
do you expect us to call copper 
on somebody who's doing what 
we've done ourselves? 

All right. That's what we've 
been saying. The killing goes 
on because we don’t really want 
it stopped. We can’t be 
bothered. 

We're all in on it. Some of 
us are murderers and the rest 
of us are accessories before and 
after the fact. A few of us do 
the actual killing, but we’re all 
equally guilty. 

And if that’s the way it is- 
dog eat dog and the devil take 
the hindmost—okay. 


But let’s stop kidding our- 
selves. Let's not pretend we're 
civilized. Let’s hear less talk 
about how wonderful we are 
and how religious we are and 
how we all go to church and 
look down our self-righteous 
noses. 

Because as long as we keep 
murder as a_ national sport, 
we're still in a state of barba- 
rism. 


That’s the Ada mewsman’s 
story, and we hope it makes all 
of us mad enough to drive a 
little more courteously and care- 
fully. THE END 


Courtesy of John Ayre’s column, ‘Supper Table Talk,’’ and the Port Arthur (Tex.) News. 
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Let’s Add the 


Ath E--Example 


By Norman Damon 


Vice President, Automotive Safety Foundation 


VER the years, much has been 

said and written about the evils 
of bad driving—and rightly so. How- 
ever, not enough emphasis has been 
placed on the positive side—the last- 
ing and more constructive example set 
by the really good and safe driver 
who knows how to stay out of trouble; 
who puts his knowledge and skill to 
work for his own safety and that of 
others. 


Throughout life, much of our learn- 
ing stems from the experience of 
others. Traffic safety, certainly, is no 
exception, 

Most of us are familiar with the 
three, universally accepted “Es of 
traffic safety — EDUCATION, EN- 
FORCEMENT and ENGINEERING. 
I want to propose that we add a fourth 
“E” for EXAMPLE—to the accepted 
three, so that each of us may become 
aware of the need to set an example 
in our own driving and walking. 

Among the safety slogans seen is 
the one that asserts, “Courtesy is Con- 
tagious.’’ This is true anywhere, but 
in traffic, lack of courtesy can have 
life-or-death consequences. 


Should we fail in an act of common 
courtesy, the only hurt may be the 
ruffled feelings of the one offended. 
But, when we're behind the wheel, 
lack of courtesy could cause an acci- 
dent, and accidents usually hurt more 
than someone's feelings. 

The “Ladies Home Journal’ has a 


slogan, “Never Underestimate the 
Power of a Woman.” This has been 


Digest of an address by the author at the 
annual Professional Driver Awards Luncheon of 
the District of Columbia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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paraphrased a thousand ways, but in 
trafic, “Never Underestimate the 
Power of Example.” 

Add the Fourth “E” to safety and 
we turn the spotlight on ourselves 
and upon others who would join us. 


It would be a good idea to have 
one day set aside as ‘“E” DAY. On 
that day, we would lean over back- 
wards to set the best possible example 
in both driving and walking. Observ- 
ance of an ‘‘E” Day, and the publicity 
it would engender, certainly would do 
much to implant the idea of adding 
the Fourth “E’—(Example) in the 
minds of many people. 

All of us are pleasantly aware of 
the occasional driver who yields the 
right-of-way and motions you through 
ahead of him. His code of the road 
is courtesy. You feel warm inside 
when your paths cross, and conse- 
quently become just a little more cour- 
teous—for a while, at least—after you 
meet him. 

Pedestrians sometimes change per- 
sonalities behind the wheel of a car. 
Such people are personality chameleons 
when they shift from walking to driv- 
ing. They are consistent only in their 
selfish insistence on what they consider 
to be their personal rights. Whether 
their inferiority complex is the result 
of a disagreement with the boss, a spat 
with the wife, or anger over the dis- 
courtesy of another, makes little differ- 
ence. Maybe they were born that way 
and never grew up. 

How can we add the fourth “E” to 
our driving and walking habits? Let's 
be practical about it by looking at some 
of the wrong things that happen. 

Let’s take the case of a young man 
applying for a taxi operator's license 


Not long before, he had been in a 
fist fight with another motorist who 
pulled away from a stop sign faster 
than he. This was a plain case of bad 
temper, resulting from the bullheaded- 
ness that all of us feel sometimes but 
which most of us control. He didn’t 
get the license. 

Another evil is a lack of considera- 
tion for the rights—and the needs 
of others. An example of this oc- 
curred recently on the Washington-Bal- 
timore Parkway, when four different 
cars ran over the same prostrate pedes- 
trian. Two of the drivers failed to 
stop. The third halted but left the 
scene almost immediately. Only one 
of the four tried to assist the victim. 

It is relatively simple to keep your 
car in its proper position on the road. 
After all, we are sharing the highway 
with others. One of the many things 
admired about the professional driver 
is that he gives advance warning about 
his movements to other motorists—not 
only by proper signaling—but also by 
staying in or maneuvering to the 
proper lane—maintaining correct posi- 
tion in the traffic stream, and antici- 
pating turns and other movements far 
enough ahead for others to understand 
his intent. 

All of us are potential accident sta- 
tistics. Accidents don’t happen just to 
the other guy. They can happen to us. 

A first principle of traffic safety is 
to set an example—to drive and walk 
as we think others should. This is our 
duty as good drivers. We can’t in 
good conscience, “let George do it.”” 

Leadership in the nation’s organized 
fight to reduce traffic accidents and 
deaths is provided by the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety. 

Recently a statement issued by the 
Business Group of the President's 
Committee said: 

“Businessmen have a three-fold 
interest in traffic safety—humani- 
tarian, economic and civic leadership. 

“The leadership and resources of 
businessmen are being applied more 
and more to the state and com- 
munity trafic problems which add 
up to the national problem. This is 
as it should be. It was well ex- 
pressed in a business journal: 

‘No man will ever be classified 
as distinguished unless he practices 
good citizenship. A man’s com- 
munity activities demonstrate his 
cognizance of his civic responsibili- 
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Films for Safety 


Council managers and others interested in community safety organiza- 
tion should find listings of the National Committee on Films for Safety a 
veritable gold mine for programming and TV promotion. Here they are: 


AFETY Council managers and 

others interested in presenting 
film showings for safety meetings and 
assemblies will welcome the informa- 
tion compiled by the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety. 

NOTE: Following title; running time, 
color film or black-and-white, avail- 
ability for television—according to 
information supplied this commit- 
tee, also whether the film is primar- 
ily for instructional or general in- 
spirational use. Please address all 
inquiries regarding films to the 
sponsor and/or producer as given 
after each description. 


Traffic & Transportation 


Non-theatrical Motion Pictures 
(1l6mm.) 


All of a Sudden—12' min., color and 
B & W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Illus- 
trates relationship of human emotions to 
unsafe driving attitudes. Sponsor—Socon) 
Mobil Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York 
i, N. Y. Producer—Unifilms, Inc. 


The Case of Officer Hallibrand—27//, 
min., B & W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Por- 
trays driver actions due to mental attitudes 
that result in accidents. Sponsor—The 
Ohio Oil Co., 539 South Main St., Find- 
lay, Ohio. Producer—Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 


The Case of the Misguided Killer- 
11 min., B & W., Tv/O.K., Instructional. 
Stresses safe driving habits and need for 
awareness of hazards. Sponsor — None. 
Producer—Progressive Pictures, 6351 
Thornhill Drive, Oakland 11, Calif. 


Chain Reaction—13 min, B & W., 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Illustrates chain 
reaction effects of discourteous and cour- 
teous drive actions. A special version 
pointed to truck drivers is also available. 
Sponsor — American Transit Association, 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Producer—Roland Reed Productions, Inc. 


Crash and Live—25 min. B & W.., 
Tv/O.K., Instructional. Shows automotive 
research project for testing equipment to re- 
duce severity of crash injuries. Sponsor- 
Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Road, Dear- 
born, Mich. Producer—Al Butterfield and 
Thomas H. Wolf. 


Crossroads Ahead—25 min., color, Tv/ 
No, Inspirational. Aimed at young drivers 
whose attitudes frequently result in acci- 
dents. Sponsor—Calgary Safety Council & 
Calgary Motor Products Ltd., 134—8th 


Ave., East Calgary, Alb., Canada. Producer 
—Constable Don Hanson, Calgary City Po- 
lice Traffice Dept. 


Dad, Can I Have the Car?—10 min., 
B & W., Tv/OK., Inspirational. Sets forth 
some feelings of parents when son first 
asks to use family car. Sponsor—Nation- 
wide Insurance Co., 246 North High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio. Producer — Swank 
Films. 

The Delinquent Dad—12'/ min., color, 
Tv/OK., Instructional. Describes situation 
of a father’s poor driving habits which son 
may acquire. Sponsor—MFA Mutual In- 
surance Co., 201 So. Seventh St., Columbia, 
Mo. Producer—MFA Mutual Insurance Co. 


Don’t Skid Y ourself—13 min., B & W., 
Tv/O.K., Instructional. Shows safe winter 
driving practices with various kinds of 
equipment in annual tests. Sponsor—Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., 151 Farmington 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. Producer—Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., Motion Picture 
Bureau. 

Driving in Traffic—19\ min., B & W., 
Tv/O.K., Instructional. For classroom 
teaching (with Drivotrainer equipment) 
various skills for safer driving. Vistascope 
—Requires wide screen and special lens. 
Sponsor—Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 151 
Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. Producer 
—Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Motion 
Picture Bureau. 


Driving on Hills—i17¥4, min., B & W., 
Tv/O.K., Instructional. For classroom 
teaching (with Drivotrainer equipment) 
proper techniques for safer driving in hilly 
areas. Sponsor—Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co., 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Producer—Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
Motional Picture Bureau. 


For Whom the Traffic Toll—13 min., 
B & W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Demon- 
strates results of auto accidents and how 
many can be prevented. Sponsor—Indiana 
Office of Traffic Safety. Producer—Motion 
Picture Unit, Hall of Music, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


I’m No Fool on a Bicycle—8 min., 
color, Tv/No, Inspirational. Cartoon char- 
acters bring out safe bicycle riding practices 
—primarily for grade school ages. Sponsor 
—Walt Disney Productions, 2400 W. Ala- 
meda Ave., Burbank, Calif. Producer— 
Walt Disney Productions. 


Lakewood Learns to Live—13\4 min., 
color and B & W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational. 
Shows how a community organized to pre- 
vent pedestrian accidents. Sponsor—AAA 
Foundation for Traffic Safety, 1712 G St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Producer— 
F. K. Rockett Co. 


Learning to Park—17 min, B & W., 


Tv/O.K., Instructional. For classroom 
teaching (with Drivotrainer equipment) 
correct methods to park vehicle. Sponsor— 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 151 Farming- 
ton Ave., Hartford, Conn. Producer—Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., Motion Picture 
Bureau. 

Noontime Nonsense—12' min., color 
and B & W., Tv/No, Inspirational. How 
a high school solved its serious teen-age 
driving problem. Sponsor—National Safet) 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill. Producer—National Safety Council. 


Play it Safe—271 min., color and B & 
W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Describes com- 
munity bicycle safety program—its origin 
and the results in reduced accidents. Spon- 
sor—Johnson & Johnson, Producer—MPO 
Productions, 15 East 53rd St., New York 
cc Rw Rl 

Safe City—12 min., color, Tv/O.K., In- 
spirational. Graphically describes the grow- 
ing traffic safety problem in a metropolitan 
city. Sponsor—Traffic Engineering Bureau, 
Dept. of Streets. Producer—City of Phil- 
adelphia, Bureau of Public Info. & Service, 
Office of the City Rep., Room 201, City 
Hall, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Safe Driving in Bad Weather—17 min. 
ea. (2 parts), B & W., Tv/OK., Instruc- 
tional. Covers precautions and safe driving 
techniques for trucks on snow and _ ice. 
Part 1—light vehicles; Part 2—heavy ve- 
hicles. Sponsor—Department of the Air 
Force, Hqtrs. U. §. Air Force, Washington 
25, D. C. Producer—aAll-Scope Pictures, 
Inc. 

Stop and Go on a Bike—13' min., 
color, Tv/O.K., Instructional. Marionette 
portrayal of importance of bicycle riders to 
obey traffic regulations—for young chil- 
dren, Sponsor—J. C. Penney Co., 330 West 
34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Producer— 
Alfred Wallace. 


Turning the Car Around—17\ min., 
B & W., Tv/OXK.., Instructional. For class-’ 
room teaching (with Drivotrainer equip- 
ment) safe methods of making various 
turns. Sponsor—Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company, 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. Producer—Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company, Motion Picture Bureau. 


What's Your Driver Eye-Q—13 min., 
B & W., Tv/O.K., Instructional. Classroom 
participation—students are tested on 15 
traffic situations shown on screen. Sponsor 
—Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 151 Farm- 
ington Ave., Hartford, Conn. Producer— 
H. Lee Hansen. 


Soundslide (35mm.) 


It Could Happen to You—24\ min., 
color, Instructional. Suggests to commercial 
fleet drivers some procedures to follow 
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after an accident. Sponsor—None. Pro- 
ducer—W illiam H. Newton, 4507 W. Ala- 
bama, Houston 6, Texas. 


Last Stop—15 min., B & W., Inspira- 
tional. Fantasy showing a review by the 
devil of results of bad driving habits of 
some people. Sponsor — Zurich-American 
Insurance Cos., 135 So, La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Producer—Paragon Pictures, 
Inc. 

Matter of Fact—15 min., B & W., In- 
structional. Describes purpose and pro- 
cedure followed by an accident review board 
for truck drivers. Sponsor—Zurich-Amer- 
ican Insurance Cos., 135 So. La Salle 
Chicago 3, Ill. Producer—Paragon Pictures, 
Inc. 


Occupational 
Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures 
(l6mm.) 


Assignment Safety—18-21 min. each (4 
parts), color and B & W., Tv/O.K., In- 
spirational. Covers in four parts various 
important phases of safe sawmill opera- 
tions. Sponsor—British Columbia Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. Producer— 
Parry Films Ltd., 1825 Capilano, North 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Crane Operation—Safety Precautions 
14 min., B & W., Tv/O.K., Instructional. 
Illustrates safe procedures and rules for 
operation of mobile cranes. Sponsor—U. S. 
Naval Photographic Center, U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. Producer 
MPO Productions, Inc. 


The Days of Our Years—20 min., 
color, Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Narrative 
by a minister on the causes and conse- 
quences of some railroad operation acci- 
dents. Sponsor — Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., 1416 Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. Pro- 
ducer—Dudley Pictures Corp. 


Double Take—3¥/, min., B & W., Tv/ 
No, Inspirational. Brings out shop acci- 
dent potentials that are recognizable by 
full attention of employees. Sponsor—In- 
ternational Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Producer—Vogue- 
Wright Studios. 


Down at the Office—10 min., B & W., 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. A near traffic ac- 
cident leads to some illustrations of typical 
office slips and falls hazards. Sponsor— 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Producer—Vogue- 
Wright Studios. 


Friendly Machines—10 min., B & W.. 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Fantasy of animated 
shop machines which decide to give safety 
lessons to their operators. Sponsor—Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Producer—Kling 
Film Productions. 

Ground Safety on the Flight Line 
244% min., color, Tv/No, Instructional. 
Covers fundamental safe practices of ground 
crew personnel in servicing and maintain- 
ing aircraft units. Sponsor—U. S$. Air 
Force Headquarters, AFPGS, Asst. for 
Ground Safety, DCS/P, Washington 25, 
D. C. Producer—Sam Orleans & Associates, 
Inc. 


Industrial Arts: a Safe Shop—10 min., 
color and B & W., Tv/O.K., Instructional. 
Shows some basic ‘safety practices for hand 
and power tools in school woodworking 
shops. Sponsor—None. Producer—Centron 
Corp. Contact—Young America Films, Inc., 
18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Standard Oil Co., 15 W. Sist St. Neu 
York 19, N. Y. Producer—John Bransby 
Productions. 


Safe Passage—19 min., color, Tv/O.K., 
Instructional. Explains basic radar principles 
to prevent marine collisions. Sponsor 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Public Rela 


tions Dept., Foundry Ave., Walsham 54, 


Mass. Producer—Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co. 
Safe Pole Climbing Training—25 min., 


color and B & W., Tv/O.K., Instructional 


Analyzes and demonstrates fundamentals of 
safe pole climbing procedures. Sponsor 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 308 § 
Akard St., Dallas, Texas. Producer—Texas 


Industrial Film Co 


Safety on a Round Trip—14 min., color, 
['v/O.K., Instructional. Shows safe prac 
tices in actual field well-drilling operations 
Sponsor—American Association of Oilwell 
Drilling Contractors, 321 Insuromedic Life 
Bldg., 505 N. Ervay St., Dallas 1, Texas 
Producer—Chenoweth Film Co. 


Signs Without Words—3\4 min., B & 


W., Tv/No, Instructional. Points out, by 
comparison to traffic signs, other tell-tale 


signs of hazards in a shop. Sponsor—Inter- 
national Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Producer—Vogue- 
Wright Studios. 

So You're New Around Here—10 min 
B & W., Tv/No, Instructional. Directed 


toward indoctrination of new industrial em- 
ployees in safe shop practices. Sponsor 


National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Producer—Sarra, Inc. 


Start With Safety—11 min., color, Tv 


No, Inspirational. Gives specific safe prac- 
tices for gas industry personnel. Sponsor— 
American Gas Association, 420 Le xington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Producer 


Edwin C. Kasper Productions. 


Under Control—16¥% min., color, Tv 
No, Instructional. Demonstrates characteris 
tics of volatile substances and the proce- 


dures for their safe handling. Sponsor 


Esso Standard Oil Co. Producer—Henry 
Strauss & Co., 31 West 53rd St., New 
Yosk; Ni. Y¥. 

What's the Pay-off?—4 min., B & W., 
Tv/No, Instructional. Deals with shop 
workers taking foolish chances with com- 
parisons to penalty involved. yp rte 
International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. irre Vogue 
Wright Studios. 


General 


Non-theatrical Motion Pictures 
(l6mm.) 

Early Handling of Spinal Injuries—i8 
min. B & W., Tv/O.K., Instructional 
Illustrates correct methods of handling ac- 
cident victims with back injuries. Sponsor 
Canadian Department of Labour. Producer 

Piggy asa Film Board of Canada, 71 Bank 

, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

"he Flight Decision—15 min., color, 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Explains causes and 
conditions that influence aircraft pilot de 
cisions for safe flight. Sponsor—National 
Assn. of State Aviation Officials & AOPA 
Foundation, Inc., Suite 403, 1101 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Montpelier, Vt. Producer 
Film Originals. 

I'm No Fool With Fire—8 min., color, 
Tv/No, Inspirational. Cartoon characters 
illustrate principles of fire safety—primarily 
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Here’s One Contest Where Its— 


Tough to Win 


National Fleet Safety Contest combines 


spirited competition, hard and fast rules, 


an independent audit of top fleet records. 


Result: Nation’s biggest, best safety tool. 


By Alfred C. Finch, 


Sr. Consulting Engineer, and 
Secretary, National Fleet Safety Contest 
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oe the cradle to the grave, you 
might say, life is one big contest. 
Early evidence of this fact can be 
seen when two youngsters, barely old 
enough to toddle, struggle for a single 
toy 

Throughout the growing up p. ocess, 
planned contests, such as sports, spell- 
ing bees and the like, condition you 
for later personal contests for success 
and survival 


Business, too, effectively utilizes this 
spirit of competition to boost sales, 
improve production and to meet the 
demands of a competitive market 
With team play deeply rooted in the 
average individual's personal makeup, 
it naturally follows that contests are a 
very potent tool of accident prevention. 

More than 2,000 fleets that enroll 
annually in the Council’s National 
Fleet Safety Contest, find that it stimu- 
lates safer motor vehicle operation, 
builds esprit de corp and lowers acci- 
dent frequency rates. If your fleet is 
not presently participating, why not 
plan to register now? 


It's easy to participate—all you need 
to furnish is the monthly number of 
miles operated and the number of 
reportable accidents. From these two 
figures your accident frequency rate 
is prepared. This rate indicates the 
number of accidents your fleet has 
each 100,000 miles it operates. 

Because of the frequency rate, two 
fleets operating unequal miles can be 
compared on equal terms. For ex- 
ample, one fleet —_— 50,000 
miles with one accident would have 
an identical rate as the fleet operating 
200,000 miles with four accidents. In 
each case the frequency rate would be 
two. 

Fleets entering the National Fleet 
Safety Contest are grouped according 
to their type of operation. Nearly 50 
distinct groupings are provided and 
other categories are added as sufficient 
fleets of a particular operation enroll. 
Within these operating classifications 
further breakdowns are made to equal- 
ize size of operations. 

Proof of the effectiveness of the 


contest in reducing accidents is evi- 
denced in the records of its 25-year 
history. Approximately 250 fleets 
comprising 20,000 vehicles travelled 
320 million miles in 1930 for an 
average accident rate of 3.17. In 1955, 
nearly 2,000 fleets enrolled more than 
150,000 vehicles that travelled almost 
4 billion miles for an average accident 
rate of 1.44—less than half of what 
it was 25 years ago. During this span 
of time, motor transportation, both 
commercial and private, increased at 
a rapid rate. Commercial trucks, 
tripled in number and private auto- 
mobiles more than doubled since 1930. 


Travel on many out-dated highways 
and in congested city traffic is an acute 
problem facing traffic engineers, city 
planners, government officials, trans- 
portation companies and the public. 
Until street and highway construction 
and modernization can catch up to the 
growth and expansion of motor vehicle 
usage, the most rewarding immediate 
solution appears to be improvement of 
each individual driver's performance. 
Increased safety education and acceler- 
ated enforcement efforts will help to 
get the story across to the motoring 
public. 

Fleet operators, however, can in- 
fluence a very sizable portion of motor 
vehicle accidents by their organized 
efforts with company drivers. Whether 
the fleet is made up of automobile 
drivers such as salesmen, technicians, 
or supervisors, bus operators, taxi cab 
drivers or truck drivers and whether 
its for-hire transportation or private 
trucking, each such fleet can and should 
promote safe driving. Purchasing in- 
surance coverage does not protect or- 
ganizations from all losses sustained 
in motor vehicle accidents. The hidden 
factors of delay, replacement, investi- 
gation, loss of customer good will, etc. 
are not insurable costs. These losses 
eat up haem and often prevent com- 
panies from meeting competition. Such 
losses can be minimized by controlling 
motor vehicle accidents through a fleet 
safety program. 

Just as a profit and loss statement 
is a barometer of business, the Na- 
tional Fleet Safety Contest is a yard- 
stick that measures fleet accident con- 
trol. If you've passed up previous 
opportunities to enroll your fleet, don’t 
wait another year! Find out how you 
stand and at the same time let the 
contest begin accident prevention for 
you. Capitalize on the power of com- 
petition and team play to reduce acci- 
dents. Write to the Motor Transporta- 
tion Division staff for full particulars. 


THE END 
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AYOR Richard C. Lee of New Haven, Conn., recently 

announced the appointment of a local standing com- 
mittee for the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
conducted by the National Safety Council. 

Purpose of this committee is to provide a periodic 
survey to determine progress in traffic safety activities in 
New Haven and to point out where they need strengthen- 
ing. Responsibilities of the committee will be to~gather and 
ee the statistical information on the nine-section fact 
finding report which is submitted annually for analysis. 
Also the committee will follow up the recommendations 
for improvement based on the analysis. Albert L. Phillips, 
executive director of the New Haven Safety Council, was 
appointed committee chairman. 

In making the New Haven committee appointments, 
Mayor Lee praised the Inventory by saying ‘‘It is my inten- 
tion to continue improvements in street traffic conditions in 
the city as rapidly as possible. The Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities provides a measurement of this 
improvement, since it is a means of comparing our accomp- 
lishments with those of other cities of similar size. Thus 
it is important for us to submit a complete and accurate 
Inventory of Safety Activities to the National Safety Coun- 
cil each year.” 


Arizona’s Coordinating Committee 

Appointment of a Governor's Coordinating Committee 
to formulate a continuing, long-range program directed 
against the rising toll of deaths from accidents on Arizona 
highways has been announced by Arizona’s Governor 
McFarland. 

Stirred by the increase in highway fatalities which Ari- 
zona recorded during the first two months of 1956, the 
Governor named the coordinating committee as the first 
step in a program which he hopes to establish on a perma- 
nent basis instead of relying on spasmodic attempts which 
he characterized as ‘‘one-time shots.” 

Appointment of the Governor's Coordinating Committee 
was the outgrowth of a meeting called by Governor Mc- 
Farland recently for a general discussion of the problems. 
It was attended by various law enforcement agencies of the 
state. 

At the first meeting Governor McFarland noted the fact 
that the 1956 “Slow Down and Live” program is aimed at 
enforcement and expressed whole-hearted agreement with 
this object. 

“However, it is my hope,” the Governor said, “that at 
long last we may be able to sustain interest in this pressing 
problem as well as arouse it. The history of campaigns and 
drives in the past show that it is comparatively easy to 
capture the attention of the public by some spectacular 
move, but it is extremely difficult to hold it. The public 
must get behind any enforcement program. It is my earnest 
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To keep Action Program Workshop sessions—at the Midwest 

Regional Conference of the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety—moving along on schedule, James H. Lake, (seated, 
center) associate director, Safety Division, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, suggested that “anyone who talked too long be 
shot.” The suggestion backfired. Above: Panel chairmen, armed 
with toy pistols, promptly turned the tables on Lake. 


hope and sincere belief that this Committee, through the 
cooperation and coordination of every effective agency, can 


help.” 


Recommend Second Teen-Age Conference 

Taking their cue from the interest and enthusiasm ex- 
hibited at Portland, Oregon’s first teen-age traffic safety 
meeting, the students of the Planning Committee voted for 
another Conference in 1957 when they met March 27 in 
the City Council Chambers in Portland. 

The meeting was called to review the Conference recom- 
mendations and to hear reports of progress. 

In line with one of the Conference recommendations, 
Paul Warren from the Secretary of State’s Office announced 
preliminary plans for a state program that would offer 
assistance in the organization and operation of high school 
safety councils. 

Judge Frances Cook spoke at the meeting, describing the 
operation of the Safe-Teen program which originated in 
her Justice Court. She displayed black and red bumper 
strips that “‘safe-teen” drivers receive to display on their 
cars. 

Pictures and stories from the first Teen-Age Traffic Safety 
Conference were featured in a news sheet distributed to 
15,000 high school students by the Portland Traffic Safety 
Commission. To Page 38 









the Regional Conferences 


$ pe BIG QUESTION today is, 
What will the more than 4,000 
delegates to the four regional confer- 
ences of the President's Committee for 
lrathc Safety do when they get home? 

The answer will largely determine 
whether the present national emer 
gency caused by the zooming death 
toll in traffic will reach disaster pro- 
portions, or whether American know- 
how can drive the Grim Reaper from 
the Nation's highways 

Faced with a rising death toll that 
already has upset all statistical fore 
delegates themselves have 
given an indication of how they will 
move. In four meetings—at Atlantic 
City for the Eastern Region; Miami 


casts, the 


Beach for the Southern Region; Chi- 
cago for the Midwestern Region; and 
San Francisco for the Western Re- 
gion—ofhcial delegations of all 48 


states and the District of Columbia 
formulated plans and compared notes 
preliminary to the development of 
organized safety groups in states and 
communities to check the tide of traf- 
fic accidents and death. 

Mrs. Raymond P. Sayre, past presi- 
dent of the Associated Countrywomen 
of the World, and member of the 
President's Committee for Trafhc 
Safety, summarized reports in all four 
of the conferences. Said Mrs. Sayre: 
“If the Nation’s present death rate 
continues, 53,000 Americans will die 
in trafic accidents in 1966.” 


In her summaries, Mrs, Sayre re- 
ferred to estimates that, in ten years, 
there will be approximately 82 million 
motor vehicles driving an annual total 
of 825 billion vehicle miles—an in- 
crease of 47 per cent over last year. 


The weakest link in the whole acci- 
dent prevention effort is the lack of 
citizen safety organizations in most 
communities and most states, Mrs. 
Sayre. said. 

She noted that U. S. cities, report- 
ing in the last inventory of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, rated only 52 
per cent of recommended minimum 
performance, that the 48 states were 
only two-thirds of the way to achiev- 
ing a minimum performance. 

“This,” Mrs. Sayre commented, “in 
the face of a dire national emergency.” 

Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the 
board, Studebaker-Packard Corpora- 
tion, and one of the trustees of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, struck 
a hopeful note, as he presided at the 
closing luncheon meeting of the Mid- 
western Regional Conference in Chi- 
cago. 
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One of the most interested delegates attending the Midwestern 
Regional Conference was President's brother, Earl Eisenhower 
(right), of LaGrange, Ill, newspaperman. Here he discusses 
the significance of the program with Rear Admiral Harold B. 
Miller (USN Ret.), director of information, American Petro- 
leum Institute, and director of the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety which staged the regional conferences. 


They wanted the conference summaries in as few words as 
possible, so they gave the job to a lady! Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
Ackworth, Iowa, past president of the Associated Country- 
women of the World, came through with crisp, terse sum 
maries of each regional conference, won the hearts of delegates 
and staff with her gift of brevity and wit. 


Former Governor Howard Pyle of Arizona, President Eisenhower's 
deputy at each of the four regional conferences, opens the first one at 
Atlantic City. On the platform are Mrs. Raymond Sayre, who summar- 
ized each of the four sessions, and Governor Abraham Ribicoff of Con- 
necticut, who drew a standing ovation at the conclusion of his address. 


“We have achieved results in put- 
ting the Action Program to work 
real results,” Mr. Hoffman said. ‘As 
a result of the organized trafic con- 
trol and -accident prevention program 
launched in 1935, more than 300,000 
lives have been saved, 10 million in- 
juries prevented and $30 billions 
saved. 

“It took 20 years to bring the death 
rate down from 15.9 per 100 million 
vehicle miles in 1935 to 6. in 1955, 
and we can and will reduce it to 3 
in the next few years. 

Mr. Hoffman told delegates this 
could be accomplished by following 4 
through on the objective of the con- > » 
ferences—to create and support safety A. H. Motley, president of Parade Publications, Inc., New York, de- 
organizations in every city, county and livers the principal address at closing luncheon of Midwest Regional 
state. Conference of the President's Committee for Traffic Safety. At his left 
a is Paul G. Hoffman, board chairman, Studebaker-Packard Corporation, 
To Page 28 and trustee of the Automotive Safety Foundation, who presided 
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Throttle and Bottle Conspire to Pile up 
Record 609 Holiday Traffie Deaths 


HE throttle and the bottle were 

the big reasons why a record 609 
persons were killed in traffic accidents 
last Christmas. 

That was the conclusion of the Na- 
tional Safety Council after a detailed 
study of 501 of the fatal Christmas 
holiday accidents, in which 564 per- 
sons died. The Council, which wants 
to find out why holidays are becom- 
ing horror days, indicated similar 
studies of other holidays would be 
made in the future. 

Speed and drinking had an effect 
during the Christmas weekend almost 
three times greater than normal. Driv- 
ing too fast for conditions or in ex- 
cess of the speed limit was a factor 
in 85 per cent of the fatal accidents 
compared with an annual average of 
35 per cent. Drinking drivers were 
involved in 55 per cent of the fatal 
mishaps, although normally they are 
involved in less than 20 per cent. The 
percentages shown above are based on 
reports which definitely stated whether 
or not speed and drinking were factors 


Despite the heavy influence of 


speed and drinking, chiefly to blame 
for boosting the Christmas toll 50 on 


cent higher than on other December 
weekends, accident types and people 
involved were much the same as usual. 

Council statisticians were surprised, 
however, by when the accidents hap- 
pened, Fifty-eight per cent of the ac- 
cidents occurred in the first 30 hours 
of the 78-hour weekend, which began 
at 6 p.m. Friday and ended at mid- 
night Monday 

In fact, as many accidents took 
place in the first six hours (6 p.m. to 
midnight Friday) as happened all day 
on Monday (the final 24 hours of the 
holiday period). 

For pedestrian accidents alone, 70 
per cent occurred in the first 30 hours. 
More pedestrians were killed in the 
six hours Friday night (21 per cent) 
than all day Sunday (18 per cent) or 
all day Monday (13 per cent). 

Other facts shown in the report 
were 

1. More accidents occurred between 6 
p-m. and 9 p.m. than any other three-hour 


period. The hours between noon and 3 p.m 
were the safest 

Seventy-five per cent of the accidents 
happened during dark hours—5 p.m. to 7 
a.m. Even eliminating the six additional 


dark hours on Friday night, the ratio was 
still 70 per cent 


22 


3. The most common type of accident 
was collision between two or more cars. 
Next in order were non-collision, pedestrian 
and fixed object collisions. 

4. In 90 per cent of the accidents only 
one person was killed. The most serious 
accident killed four persons. 

5. Rural accidents were fewer than nor- 
mal in relation to urban accidents. 

6. The ages of drivers was not much 
different from the normal pattern. Driver 
ages in the Christmas study ranged from 
13 to 87. Six were under 16, and six 
over 75. 

7. Males were driving in 94 per cent 
of the fatal accidents, only slightly higher 
than the annual average of 92 per cent. 

8. Victims were about the same as 
usual, too, with one-third aged 25-44 and 


USAF Personnel Learn 
Ground Accident Prevention 


The U. S. Air Force, youngest mem- 
ber of our tri-service team, has a 
ground safety training program de- 
signed to reach all Air Force man- 
agers. The new USAF Academy in 
Colorado, the source for future Air 
Force generals, is planning a 20-hour 
course in Ground Safety to be in- 
cluded in the airmanship phase of the 
cadet training during the senior year. 
In addition, it is proposed to include 
approximately 20 hours of safety train- 
ing as integrated instruction in the 
regular academic courses such as psy- 
chology, engineering, and_ public 
speaking. Steps have also been taken 
to include similar instruction in the 
curriculum of the Reserve Officer 
Training Corps at civilian colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. 

In order to reach the key officers al- 
ready on active duty, safety as an es- 
sential factor in good management, is 
included in the Command and Staff 
School of the Air University at Max- 
well Air Force Base, Montgomery, 
Alabama. The student body at this 
school is composed of lieutentant colo- 
nels and majors who perform com- 
mand and staff functions at Air Force 
wings and higher headquarters. 

Captains and lieutenants, the officers 
who do the ‘‘pick and shovel’ work in 
Air Force squadrons (the next echelon 
of organization below the wing) re- 
ceive ground safety training in the 
Squadron Officer School at the Air 
University. Heinrich’s dominoes, fa- 
mous among safety administrators and 
engineers, have been modified for Air 


one-fourth aged 15-24. Almost four out of 
five victims were males, and these were 
mostly drivers. 

9. The most common driver action con- 
tributing to fatal accidents was driving on 
wrong side of road or in center of road. 
Failure to observe a signal or stop sign 
was second. In only four of the fatal acci- 
dents was a mechanical failure or tire 
blowout mentioned. 

10. Pedestrian victims were principally 
older people—4 out of 10 were 65 years 
of age or older. In one third of the cases, 
the pedestrian contributed to the accident 
by crossing between intersections, stepping 
from behind a parked car, or walking on a 
roadway. In two cases, pedestrians were 
changing tires, and in one he was filling a 
gas tank when struck. 


Force use and are included as manda- 
tory instruction in both of these Air 
University courses. A sixth domino 
labeled “Combat Capability” has been 
added to Heinrich’s five to dramati- 
cally illustrate that ground accidents 
rob the Air Force and the Nation of 
combat potential, so necessary for vic- 
tory in the event of a future conflict. 

Many top managers in the Air Force 
are civilian employees. Key civilian 
Air Force supervisors and newly em- 
ployed civilian safety engineers and 
inspectors are trained at the USAF 
School for Civilian Personnel Admin- 
istration at the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, in an 80-hour 
course taught by Air Force Safety Di- 
rectors with many years of accident 
prevention experience. Principal sub- 
ject areas include the philosophy and 
psychology of accident prevention, 
safety inspections and surveys, safety 
in supervision, accident investigation 
and reporting, safety engineering and 
research, traffic safety, effective speak- 
ing for safety, and education and pro- 
motional techniques. 

As one would expect, the number 
one ground accident prevention prob- 
lem of the Air Force, as well as the 
nation, is the prevention of vehicle ac- 
cidents. In order to assist in the solu- 
tion of this problem, a course in 
Motor Vehicle Traffic Control is con- 
ducted for the Air Force at North- 
western University’s Traffic Institute 
in Evanston, Illinois. Eligible to at- 
tend this 100-hour course are officers 
and civilians from the four agencies 
primarily concerned with the preven- 
tion of vehicle accidents — Provost 
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without an accident.” 





\ RS. Ida J. Redland (right), a grandmother, who drives for the motor 
. pool of the Alaska District Corps of Engineers—beams approval of her 


four-year National Safety Council Safe Driver Award, which represents more 
than 40,000 miles driven without an accident. Wardie W. King, chief of 
the District's Safety Branch, congratulates Mrs. Redland. 


Mrs. Redland’s job is driving a government car on official business in 
every kind of Alaska weather over every type of road. Worst hazards, she 
said, are blind intersections where high snow blocks visibility, and the glare 
ice in Spring. As a motor pool driver, she spends five days a week taking 
people, messages, rush deliveries, classified papers, visiting military brass 
and other dignitaries, and ill or injured employees from one to 100 miles 
in temperatures from 60 above to 30 below. 


Mrs. Redland says she expects to keep on driving “ 


. .. Until I retire 








Marshal, Installations, Transportation, 
and Ground Safety. 

To round out this program a 100- 
hour course is conducted at New York 
University’s Center for Safety. This 
course is designed to train Air Force 
officers who function as Ground Safety 
Directors in Accident Prevention Ad- 
ministration, Motor Vehicle Safety, 
Fundamentals of Accident Prevention, 
Personal Factors in Accident Causa- 
tion, and Practical Applications of Ac- 
cident Prevention 
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The one objective of all of these 
training efforts is to enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of management in the 
USAF. All of these courses of in- 
struction will contribute to the com- 
bat capability of the Air Force, so 
vital to the survival of fre« 
world 


lom in the 


One way to meet a cross section of 
humanity is to get involved in a traffic 
tie-up. 


Shell Oil Pushes 
Traffie Safety Ads 


In an effort to help reduce the ris- 
ing toll of highway accidents, Shell 
Oil Company launched a nation-wide 
safety campaign via newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


B. C. Astrup, manager of Shell’s 
New York division, said the cam- 
paign was spurred by the success of 
Shell’s safe driving quizzes which ap- 
peared earlier this year in newspapers 
throughout the nation. The quizzes, 
aimed at testing the readers’ ability 
as drivers, were generally acclaimed 
by the press, trafhc safety officials and 
CIVIC leaders. 


Like the first series, the new cam- 
paign stresses the quiz idea instead of 
scare-type pictures or slogans. The ads 
will appear before the three major 
holidays this year and in the middle 
of summer, when large numbers of 
motorists leave their homes for vaca- 
tions. 


The campaign was immediately 
hailed by Ned H. Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council, who 
described it as ‘‘a most welcome sign.” 


“The new Shell program to help 
measure and improve the knowledge 
and skill of motorists offers added en- 
couragement. For we are sure that 
with enough public interest the terri- 
fying accident rate can be reduced,”’ 
Mr. Dearborn said. “It is most heart- 
ening to see that a major gasoline 
manufacturing and distributing firm is 
taking such active leadership in this 
fight which concerns every thinking 
American.” , 


The new series, developed by Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt advertising agency in 
cooperation with New York Univer- 
sity s Center for Safety Education, con- 
sists of eight newspaper ads, nearly a 
full page each. The ads will run in 
more than 200 daily newspapers in 
over 150 cities throughout the United 
States. 


Aimed at both physical and mental 
problems of driving, the ads will ap- 
pear in groups of two. The first ad of 
each group will be published 10 days 
or a week before the holiday while 
the second will precede the holiday by 
a day or two. The first ad will test 
the readers for deficiencies which can 
be improved before the trip. The sec- 
ond will offer a quiz reminding mo- 
torists of the dangers of careless driv- 
ing 
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EMBERS of the Transit Section of the Nationa! 
Safety Council won 18 of the 36 awards made re- 
cently honoring urban transit systems for outstanding 
passenger and traffic safety achievements during 1955. 
Some 116 companies in the United States and Canada 
participated in the competition, one of the oldest in the 
safety field, which was established in 1914 
Presented by Cyril Ainsworth of New York, president 
of the American Museum of Safety and chairman of the 
American Transit Association Committee on Awards, the 
honors were announced at a closing session of the three- 
day regional meeting in Baltimore, Md 

Mr. Ainsworth complimented the transit industry for 

constantly stressing the importance of safety’’ as well 
as on its 1955 record, which showed a decrease of 11.56% 
in vehicle collisions and a drop of 8.54% in passenger 
accidents. The transit industry's “‘ability to maintain a 
record of only one passenger death per 765 million pas- 
senger miles is all the more remarkable in the face of in- 
creased traffic congestion and mounting auto deaths 
throughout last year,"” Mr. Ainsworth said. 

Silver plaques, representing top honors in various popu- 
lation groups, were awarded the following 

Capital Transit Company, Washington, D. C., Group 1, 
serving urban populations over 1,000,000 

San Diego Transit System and Public Service Coordinated 
Transport of New Jersey, Essex Division, Group 2, serving 
populations of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 

Phoenix Transit System, Phoenix, Ariz., Group 3, serving 
urban populations of 250,000 to 500,000 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia, S. C., Group 
4, serving urban populations of 150,000 to 250,000. 

Safety Motor Transit Corporation, Roanoke, Va., Group 5, 
serving urban populations of 100,000 to 150,000. 

Anderson City Lines, Anderson, Ind., and Interstate Power 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, Group 6, serving urban populations of 
30,000 to 100,000 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Charleston, S$. C., Group 

serving urban and suburban populations of 30,000 and over. 


Special citations for achievement went to 


New York City Transit Authority and Pittsburgh Railways 
Co., in Group 1 

Kansas City Public Service Co. and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., Group 2 

Chicago & Calumet District Transit Co., Inc., Hammond, 
Ind.; Gary Railways, Inc., Gary, Ind.; Honolulu Rapid Transit 
Co., Ltd. and Nashville Transit Company, Group 3. 

Citizens Rapid Transit Co., Hampton, Va.; Cincinnati, New- 
port & Covington Transportation Co., Newport, Ky. and 
Trenton Transit, Trenton, N. J., Group 4. 

Evansville City Coach Lines, Inc., Evansville, Ind., and 
Savannah Transit Company, Savannah, Ga., Group 5. 

Georgia Power Co., Rome, Ga.; LaCrosse Transit Co., La- 
Crosse, Wis. and Springfield City Lines, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio, Group 6 

Lehigh Valley Transit Co., Allentown, Pa.; Philadelphia 
Suburban Transportation Co., Upper Darby, Pa. and the Cen- 
tral and the Passaic divisions of New Jersey's Public Service 
Coordinated Transport. Group 7. 


For greatest improvements special citations were awarded: 


You can tell by the smiles that all's right with the world. 
Dan Dugan (left) president of the Dan Dugan Oil 
Transport Company, Sioux Falls, S. D., is presented with Trail- 
mobile Trophy by John A. Roberts (right), president of the 
National Truck Carriers Conference, at NTCC convention in 
Washington, D. C. Ernest G. Cox (center), chief of the Safety 
Section of the Interstate Commerce Commission, admires trophy. 


Essex division, Public Service Coordinated Transport, New 
Jersey, Group 2. 
Phoenix Transit System, Phoenix, Arizona, Group 3 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Colunbus, S$. C., Group 
4. 
Safety Motor Transit Corporation, Roanoke, Va., Group 5 
Charlottesville & Albemarle Bus Co., Charlottsville, Va., 
Group 6. 
New Britain Division, Connecticut Railway & Lighting 
Co., Group 7 
A special citation for both achievement and greatest improve- 
ment went to. 
Toronto Transit Commission, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
serving urban populations of 1,000,000 and over 
In addition to Mr. Ainsworth, members of the American 
Transit Association Committee on Awards are: T. N. Boate, 
manager, Accident Prevention department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies; Gerald W. Collins, man- 
ager, Transportation and Communication department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S.; Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent, National Safety Council and J. O. Mattson, president, 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 
Wisconsin Patrol 
Wisconsin state highway patrolmen are now measuring 
their safe driving skill against the standards set up by 
the National Safety Council Safe Driver Award plan. L. E. 
Beier, director of the enforcement division of the Motor 
Vehicle Department of the State of Wisconsin recently 
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“Eagle Laundry? . . . Hello . 





. . Boss? . . . I just went through a Stop sign!" 


























signed up for the Council’s complete 
motor transportation service for all 
vehicle operators in the enforcement 
division, 

Wisconsin is the fifth state to use 
the complete transportation service and 
the National Safety Council Safe 
Driver Award for its state highway 
patrolmen. Other state police organi- 
zations using the program are Illinois, 
Texas, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 


CV Leaders Meet 

The executive committee of the Com- 
mercial Vehicle Section met in Chicago 
May 15. Principle items on the agenda 
included selection of speakers for the 
section program at the 44th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition, plans 
for the production of new service 
items, expansion of enrollment in the 
National Fleet Safety Contest, and 
increased activity to expand member- 
ship of the section. 


Transit Meeting 
The executive committee of the 
Transit Section met in Cincinnati, 
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Ohio April 19 and 20. The Cincinnati, 
Newport, and Covington Transporta- 
tion Co. and the Cincinnati Transit 
Co. were hosts to the group. The 
meeting was devoted to drafting a set 
of by-laws for the section and plan- 
ning the transit program for the com- 
ing National Safety Congress. Mem- 
bership Chairman J. M. Busby, Jr., 
safety director for the Memphis Street 
Railways, reported an increase in mem- 
bership. Vice-chairman D. L. William- 
son, superintendent of safety training 
and instruction for the Kansas City 
Public Service Co., reported continued 
progress toward the production of a 
manual on accident analysis to be 
completed in cooperation with the 
American Transit Association. 


Burrows to CTSB Post 

Frank R. Burrows, Jr., resigned last 
month from the staff of the Motor 
Transportation Division to accept a 
position with the Citizens Traffic 
Safety Board of Chicago 

While with the Council, Mr. Bur- 
rows assisted in the production of 


posters, dash cards and other service 
items and handled the details of the 
Accident Review Committee. 

In his new position, he will have 
the title of director of field services. 


Aleohol Vs. Traffic 
From Page 13 

The use of chemical tests for in- 
toxication will reduce the possibility 
of acquittal of guilty persons and in- 
sure the release of the innocent. 

In the city of Detroit 22 per cent 
of those suspected of driving while 
under the influence were released im- 
mediately after taking a chemical test. 

Chemical tests for intoxication are 
steadily gaining official and general 
public acceptance. * Twenty-two states 
now have chemical test laws modeled 
after the Uniform Vehicle Code set- 
ting up blood alcohol level standards. 
There are now more than 40 states in 
which the state enforcement agencies 
are using chemical tests for intoxica- 
tion. Some 800 city and county police 
departments are using chemical tests 
for intoxication. 

Courts have upheld the use of re- 
sults of chemical tests as evidence. 
None of the higher courts have refused 
to uphold the use of chemical test 
results when the tests were properly 


conducted and evidence properly iden- 
tified, and when there was no com- 
pulsion used to make the suspect sub- 


mit to the test. In all criminal cases 
under investigation the main objective 
is to determine the facts surrounding 
the offense. 

The use of chemical tests puts in 
the hands of the officers the latest 
scientific tool to determine the true 
facts surrounding the offense of op- 
erating a motor vehicle while “under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor.” 
When chemical tests are not employed 
many cases involving drinking and 
driving are brought into court on a 
lesser charge. 

Because most state laws carry a 
severe penalty for driving while under 
the infuence police are reluctant to 
charge motorists with the offense un- 
less they have an “airtight case.” If 
the police in your community are not 
using chemical tests to determine in- 
toxication it is your responsibility to 
help them to secure the benefits of 
scientific methods to reduce the tragic 
toll of traffic accidents on our streets 
and highways. THE END 

*Ariz., Del., Ga., Ida., Ind., Kan., Ky., Me 


Minn., Nebr., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. Dak., 
Ore., S. C., S. D., Tenn., Utah, Va., Wash., 


Wisc 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 





2 
Books and Pamphlets 


Adequate Highways Are Safe High- 
ways. Donald S. Berry, Purdue Uni- 
verity, Lafayette, Ind. Presented at 
Michigan Highway Conference (Grand 
Rapids) March 13, 1956. Processed 
8 p. and charts. 

Annual Report For the Period, 
1 April 1955 to 31 March 1956. Di- 
vision of Automotive Crash Injury 
Research, Cornell University Medical 
College, 1300 York Ave., New York 
21, N. Y. 1956, 29 p. Sponsored by 
the Commission on Accidental Trauma 
of the Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board. 

Deadly Motoring or Planted Safety? 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
635 Southern Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C, 1956, 12 p. A picture booklet 
showing advantages of landscaping in 
traffic safety. 

Driver Retraining—A New Frontier. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1956. 17 p. 

Factors Influencing Travel Patterns. 
Highway Research Board, 2102 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C., 
1956. 94 p. Bulletin 119, $1.80- 
Including: ‘“Trends in Traffic Division 
on Edens Expressway,” William J. 
Mortimer, p. 1-16: “Objective and 
Subjective Corrolates of Expressway 
Use,” E. Wilson Campbell and Robert 
S. McCargar, p. 17-38; “Induced Traf- 
fic on Chesapeake Bay Bridge,” 
E. Prest W. Bunting, p. 39-68; ‘‘Eval- 
uation of Intercity-Travel Desire,” 
Willa Myebroie, p. 69-94. 

A General Theory of Traffic Move- 
ment. The 1955 Past President's 
Award Paper, Alan M. Voorhees. In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers, Strathcoma 
Hall, New Haven, Conn. 1956. 16 p- 

Parking. Legal, Financial, Adminis- 
trative, Joint Committee on Urban 
Congestion and Parking. Eno Foun- 
dation for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Conn. 1956. 196 p. 

The Problem of Service Facilities 
on Controlled-Access Highways. A 
report by NHUC’s Research Depart- 
ment, National Highway Users Con- 
ference, 966 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C., 1956. 7 p. 


Safety with Comfort. Lew J. La- 
Voy, Citizens Mutual Automobile In- 
surance, Howell, Mich. 1956. 8 p. 
(A discussion of the factors involved 
in the introduction of widespread use 
of automobile safety belts). 


Statistical Analysis of Highway Ac- 
cidents. Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 1956. 31 p. Bulletin 117. 
(1) “Accidents versus width of paved 
shoulders on California two-lane tan- 
gents—1951-1952,” D. M. Belmont, 
p. 1-16; (2) “Application of statisti- 
cal quality-control techniques to analy- 
sis of highway-accident data,” Monroe 
Norden and others, p. 17-31. 


Traffic Engineering Guide. For cities 
under 50,000 population. National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 1955. 27 p. $1. 


Traffic Trends. March, 1956, U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, 
D. C. 5 p. Thirty-three states report 
the results of 690 speed studies during 
1955 on level tangent sections of main 
rural highways, during periods of rela- 
tive low traffic densities when most 
drivers can travel at their desired 


speeds. 


What Everyone Should Know 
About High School Driver Education. 
Accident Prevention Department, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John St., New York 38, 
N. Y. 1956. 8 p. 


A Yardstick For Street and High- 
way Traffic Management Programs. 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., 1956, 14 p. 
Prepared for delegates to the Regional 
Conferences of the President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety. An explana- 
tion of the service of the Annual In- 
ventory of Traffic Safety Activities and 
reported performance of states and 
cities for 1954 with summaries relat- 
ing to the regions of the Conferences. 
Supplements. 8 p. Central Region, 
Eastern Region, Southern Region, 
Western Region. 


Magazine Articles 


“Congressional Traffic Safety Study.” 
(proposed) Traffic Engineering. April 


1956, p. 313. Consideration of a 
cabinet post of Secretary of Traffic or 
creation of an agency. 

“Continuing Investigation of Paints 
Used to Mark Roads.” F. V. Reagel 
and J. Barton. Public Roads. April 
1956. p. 47-48. 

“Detroit’s Control of Construction 
in Street Areas by Utilities.” Stanford 
P. Gross. Traffic Engineering. April, 
1956. p. 301-343+. 

“Direct Time Cycle Control by 
Traffic Density in Charlotte, N. C.” 
H. J. Hoose. Traffic Engineering. 
April, 1956. p. 304-306. 

“Freeway Systems of Benefit.’’ Rob- 
ert S. Henderson. Traffic Engineering, 
March 1956. p. 248-250+-. Saving in 
gas, accidents, time and maintenance 
for passenger cars and trucks. 

“Highway Lighting—Status and 
Needs.”” Henry W. Osborn and Ellis 
Paul. California Highway Patrolman. 
April 1956. p. 11+. 

“Lack of Visibility—A Traffic Haz- 
ard.” C. Kenneth Glass and H. V. 
Friede. California Highway Patrol- 
man. April 1956. p. 10+. (Failure 
to see contributes to rural accidents 
and driver violations). 

“The Measurement of Traffic Flow.” 
Eugene J. Clifford. Traffic Engineer- 
ing. March 1953. p. 243-246+. 
(Study of different methods made at 
Silver Spring, Md.—1955). 

“Seat Belts.’ Two-thirds of the 39 
belts tested failed to meet minimum 
performance, Standards. Consumer Re- 
ports. May 1956. p. 213-217. 

“Traffic Engineering in the Ontario 
Department of Highways.” Walter O. 
Macree and Grant A. Bachas. Traffic 
Engineering. March 1956. p. 252- 
256. (Organizational setup and activi- 
ties). 

“Trailer Coach Brakes.’’ Opinion 
given. California Highway Patrolman. 
April 1956. p. 25. 

“Transit Speed-Up Improvement in 
Nashville, Tenn.’’ William H. Mann. 
Traffic Engineering. April 1956. p. 
299-300. 

“Tulsa Reports on Yield Signs.” 
Traffic Engineering. March 1956. p. 
263. 

“Use of Neon Highway Signs.” 
A. M. Miller. Traffic Engineering. 
March 1956. p. 257-258. (Overhead 
neon signs reduce accidents at haz- 
ardous location on Mississippi high- 
way). 

“Veglia Receives S-D Day Honor.” 
California Highway Patrolman. April 
1956. p. 39. (Originator of S-D 
Day). 
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Research 


“Crash-Injury Research Begun.” 
California Highway Patrolman. April 
1956. p. 14+. (San Luis Obispo 
institutes a program in connection with 
Cornell University Medical Colleges’ 
Automotive Crash-Injury Research 
Program). 

“Research in Safety Education.” A 
listing of needed research, suggested 
problem outlines, and a compilation 
of selected studies now available in 
safety. Center for Safety Education, 
New York University ,and School and 
College Conference, National Safety 
Council. Published by Center for 
Safety Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 1956. 36 p. 

Part 1. Traffic Safety and Driver 
Education; Part 2. Steps in Preparing 
Research Outlines; Part 3. Driver Edu- 
cation and Highway Safety (Research 
Studies Completed). Suggested re- 
search for Master's and Doctor's De- 
grees. 


Ready for the Congress? 
With the 44th National Safety Con- 

gress approximately 18 weeks in the 

offing, have you contacted the Na- 








Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








June 19-21, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry Annual Industrial and Occupa- 
tional Safety Conference (Zembo Mosque). 
Contact Frank K. Boal, chairman, c/o De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

August 21-24, Winnipeg, Canada 

Twenty-fourth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Royal Alexandra Hotel). 
Contact L. S. Harris, executive director, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, 912 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

September 9-13, Chicago 

Sixty-third Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact Chief 
George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District 
Police, 425 E. 14th St., Chicago, Ill. 
September 13-14, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Marshall House). Contact Ar- 
thur F. Minchin, secretary, Department of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Augusta, 
Me. 
tional Safety Council’s Congress 
Housing Bureau ? 


You'd better, if you want to take 


September 17-19, Cleveland 

Eighteenth annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel Carter). 
Contact H. G. J. Hayes, secretary-treasurer, 
Suite 514, 2073 East Nninth St., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


October 22-26, Chicago 
Forty-fourth National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
Contact R. L. Forney, secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
November 8-9, Columbia, S. C. 
Nineteenth Annual Accident-Prevention 
Conference (Hotel Jefferson). Contact J. D 
Watson, Jr., safety engineer, South Caro- 


lina Industrial Commission, P. O. Box 539, 
Columbia, S. C. 


1957 

Meetings 

March 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference 

and Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 


manager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


advantage of the few room reserva- 
tions still available. There won't be 
any more. Play it safe. Act now! 





SAFETY ALT SCHOOL 


In all kinds of weather, the safety patrol lads do a mighty important 
job—helping to reduce casualties—guarding the safety of their school- 
mates. Encourage their work. Equip them properly. Outfit them with 
Graubard’s Safety Patrol Equipment (Approved by safety organi- 
zations throughout the United States). Make your selection from the 
complete stock carried by our company. Here are some of the many 
items: 


All rubber raincoats, made of 100% rubber. Ab- 
solutely waterproof, available in yellow, white 
or black. School, city, or sponsor's name on 
back. Good the year round. 


@ OVERSEAS CAPS 

@ FELT EMBLEMS 

@ PATROL BUTTONS 

@ CAUTION FLAGS 

@ RAINWEAR 

@® ARMBANDS 

@ PATROL BELTS 

@ RUBBER FOOTWEAR 

and the 

@ “CORPORAL DIGBY” 

SAFETY SENTINEL 


Metal patrol badge that will lend official impor- 
tance to the people on the school safety patrol. 
Officer's badges finished in gold color, members’ 
in nickel. All complete with pin clasp. 


Snappy eight point style gabardine caps may 
be had in Navy Blue, other colors on special 
order. 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
266 Mulberry St., 


GRAUBARD'S .iKs8: 


‘‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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Covering the 
Regional Conferences 


> 


From Page 21 

W. S. Richardson, chairman of the 
National Highway Users Conference, 
and president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, led his state 
delegation at the Midwestern Confer- 
ence. He seemed to sum up the atti- 
tude and expressed opinion of busi- 
ness leaders in attendance at the four 
meetings when he said, “We need an 
aroused citizenry to force action on 
police, prosecutors, courts and the leg- 
islatures in regard to traffic safety 
regulations.”’ 

Mr. Richardson urged the adoption 
of the California plan for an overall 
Trafhce Safety Foundation 


Howard Pyle, former Governor of 
Arizona and now Deputy Assistant to 
President Eisenhower, represented the 
White House at all four conferences. 
He reminded the more than 4,000 del 
egates at the sessions that deaths have 
mounted every month for 13 consecu 
tive months, adding: 


“The prospect is all the more tragic 
when you stop to realize that this 
wholesale slaughter is unnecessary 
The people of the United States could 
cut trafhce deaths in half in six months 
if they really wanted to.’ 

The answer to the trafhc problem, 
Governor Pyle said, lies in the “Ac 
tion Program;”’ the designation for 
the safety measures worked out over 
the years by trafhc experts, and en 
dorsed by the Presidents’ Committec 
and major safety organizations. 

Delegates at all four meetings broke 
up into workshop sessions to outline 
formation of citizen support organiza 
tions in five city groups and by states 

Workbooks for the regional con 
ference meetings detailed the ‘‘bite- 
size’ approach to the control of traffic 
and prevention of accidents; outlined 
the essentials of a community safety 
organization, steps in organizing a 
community and the need for differing 
approaches in different communities. 

Basically, the same structural infor- 
mation was offered states 

A “Yardstick for street and high 
way traffic management programs,” 
prepared by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, furnished each delegate with a kit 
that could be put to work both at the 
conferences and when he or she got 
back home. 

Delegates could tell at a glance how 
their states and cities compared with 
other states and cities and how their 


region could check the traffic toll. 

They also received material on the 
National Pedestrian Protection Con- 
test and the National Driver Educa- 
tion Award Program, the two other 
inventories which are yardsticks of 
the Action Program 

In San Francisco, they were told of 
the success of the Eastbay Chapter 
and the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
National Safety Council. The Mid- 
western delegates could learn of the 
operations of such successful groups 
as the Citizens Traffic Safety Board, 
Chicago; the Traffic Safety Association 
of Detroit; the Lansing Safety Coun- 
cil, or the Oklahoma City Safety 
Council 

At Miami Beach, delegates learned 
of the success of the Dade County 
Citizens Safety Council, the Crossett 
(Arkansas) Safety Council, the At- 
lanta (Georgia) Traffic and Safety 
Council—to name a few. 


A scattered few excerpts from the 
hundred or more talks at the four 
conference sessions highlight the 
conference coverage, pointing up the 
fact that traffic safety calls for leader- 
ship and community organization: 


As Mrs. Bessie B. Ballentine, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Automobile Dealers Association, 
of Raleigh, N. C., put it: “Trafh 
safety efforts, as well as political cam- 
paigns, begin at the precinct level, 
and campaigns are won there.” 

E. C. McFadden, of Dallas, Tex., 
president of the Texas Safety Associa- 
tion, commented that “the epidemic 
proportions of the trafhc safety crisis 
require that citizens organize imme- 
diately to subdue the traffic accident 
problem.” 

Declaring that Minnesota has saved 
7,000 lives since its state safety coun- 
cil started an intensive accident pre- 
vention program, Fred J. Voss, presi- 
dent of the Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range Railway Company, advised dele- 
gates that any community can have as 
much traffic safety as it is willing to 
pay for. 

“Sound accident prevention pro- 
grams more than earn their cost,” he 
said, “by saving the public millions of 
dollars in damages, broken homes, in- 
juries and death.” 

William Gill, Jr., city manager of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., pointed out 
that traffic accidents can be reduced in 


any community if its program is based 
on sound official action backed by or- 
ganized citizen support. 

“Any public official who is con- 
fronted with a bad traffic accident 
problem and refuses to do anything 
about it is guilty of criminal negli- 
gence,” Mr. Gill said, “but citizens 
who allow officials to get away with 
such indifference are accessories after 
the fact.” 

In summing up the needs of cities 
and states, Mrs. Raymond P. Sayre 
told delegates: “You agreed that a 
successful safety program depends 
upon responsible, active leaders 
people you can count on—who will 
accept responsibility for doing the 
things that they—and they alone—can 
do and be responsible for. 

“The most important single job for 
states, counties and cities is to improve 
the local safety organization or create 
one if none exists. 

“We don’t want the federal govern- 
ment to do this job for us,” she said. 

Mrs. Sayre listed recommendations 
of the conference delegates to include: 

1. Strong, active statewide citizen 
groups at the state level. 

2. Improvement of services offered 
by official agencies and state organiza- 
tions to local groups, such as “know- 
how’ for organizing, raising funds 
and making inventories. 

3. Quick action to spark the or- 
ganization of local citizen groups 
down to the “last precinct.” 

4. Confinement of activities to a 
few major projects to meet the real 
needs. 

5. Application of “what we already 
know.” 

The conferences received a message 
from General Nathan F. Twining, 
chief of staff of the United States Air 
Force, pledging support of that serv- 
ice in the national effort to reduce 
traffic accidents. 

Giving impetus to the conference 
programs in all four regions, the Busi- 
ness Advisory Panel of the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety has been 
active, giving encouragement and sup- 
port to local business leaders and key 
industrial figures so that they will take 
part in the development of community 
safety organizations where they are 
needed and help them become soundly 
established and financed for a continu- 
ing role in the reduction of the traffic 
toll. 

Calvin Fentriss, Jr., president of All- 
state Insurance Company, Skokie, IIl., 
is chairman of the Panel. THE END 
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: 
| OPERAFION [SAFETY 


HE change of pace required of . TO MOTQRISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 


vacationing cross-country drivers 
is treated in a new traffic safety pro- 
gram scheduled for nationwide intro- FOR SEPTEMBER SHOWING 
duction in the August Operation Safety a 


kit. 


Theme of the new program is do 
‘Share the Road’ Driving.” Vacation children 
drivers are urged to keep in step with 
E wu, 


changing traffic conditions as_ they 
drive over a combination of super- 
highways, city streets and rutted back 
roads. The ‘‘slowpoke’” and “cannon- 
ball’’ drivers are chided, but the main 
emphasis is on adapting mentally to 
the ever-changing pattern of trafhic. 





Varied driving conditions brought 
on by the growth of the expressway, 
congestion caused by the increase in 
vehicle registrations, and the greater 
use of the automobile call for a more 
flexible, more alert, more thoughtful 











driver. NATIONAL SAFETY une MATION AL sarety counmer 

Materials in the August Operation 
Safety kit focus on such problems as 
changing from superhighways to rural 
roads or congested city streets, keeping 
pace with the normal flow of trafhic, ADVANCE SHOWING FOR OCTOBER POSTING 
and anticipating emergencies which [IMPRINT DEADLINE AUGUST 1sth 
may arise so suddenly that they must 
be resolved in a split second. 

The main points of emphasis are CTAY ALERT! 
adaptability to changing road, weather, ” 
and traffic conditions; matching speed 
to the traffic pattern; courtesy and 
common ahr’ dubia: dint the ‘ WALKING 


z J 
road, and adherence to traffic laws, is more 


signs and signals. DANGEROUS 
a 


The planning guide for the August 
program, included in the kit, suggests fe at 
several ways to drive home the “keep NIGHT 
in step with traffic’ theme. In addi- 
tion to the usual press, radio and TV 
publicity, special projects can be 
planned to reach the driver close to 
the “point of use.’ Posters and leaflets 
in service stations, movie trailers in — ry) 
drive-in theaters, and highway signs Bibs. iss agai ec Pe ee ee ee coe 
are examples of “point of use” com- T-0783-C 25x38 T-0781-8 17x23 
munication of the safe driving idea. T-0784-A 8Y2x11¥2 

Other materials in the kit include ; 
news releases, a suggested editorial, PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
radio scripts, spot announcements, Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
speakers’ aids, and samples of mats, 10-99 106-999 1000-4999° 


posters and leaflets. oo ‘ yr vt yen 


For further information on the Op- C Size ‘ 23 Ag 17 
eration Safety program, write to Jim YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at ~ = “ press run) on B and C ones 
Ss . n . ee only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is require 
Saul, director, Operation Safety, Na- = ade dat eedndinn 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- “Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders. 


gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


T-0752-C 25x38 
T-0753-A  8/2x11/2 T-0754-B 17x23 
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SAFETY 


POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporte- 
tion poster services. Automatic pester — are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size ee) and (2) "8" 
size (17''x23"). Automatic service is tian in the follow’ categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
paterey + ey Bus = $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
ales Truc’ axica per set. : ; 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal With pleasure drivers 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: everywhere 
- 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A site—assorted . = 055 045 Be alert 
, & 4 use extra care 
7 1s 12 
Posters on these pe es are double these prices to non-members of the National meee 
fety Come. ) OUR CREDIT e can be imprinted on any of the featured Quwatrowas savetry coumers 
posters 7x23" : ee 2 ; owe gree wt A EA the aan KO 
posting is required on all orders for imp-'sting rite prices on qua’ ty Li a 1 1 
posting Is requi V-0803-A — 8'/2x11/2 
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oonten ee #8 
waTtionas Sarary ecouncit omens eee 
NATIONAL Sarery couvnci 


0702-8 17x23 ’ 0478-A 82x11 2 


























wu 
THINK AHEAD FOR SAFETY! 
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- TAIL-GATING 


NOT HERE 
¥ 


- follow at a safe distance! | 


oa 


PRINTED IN 
@wationas savety¢ 


V-0802-A 82x11 2 
ea cen 
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PASSENGERS 
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DRIVE COURTEOUSLY 
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April toll of 2,960, highest of any 


THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, 


Director, NSC Statistics Division 


April on record, 


marks 14th consecutive month to show an increase in 


trafhe deaths. 


per cent from last year 


Pega ASTING the blackest year 
in travel history, April deaths 
marked two new highpoints for 1956 

The motor vehicle death toll for 
April, 1956 of 2,960 was the highest 
of any April on record. Likewise, the 
four-month total of 11,550 was also 
the highest on record 

April, 1956, was the 14th consecu 
tive month in which deaths were 
higher than the same month of the 
previous year. 


The April, 1956, death record of 


Four-month 


toll of 


highest in 


11.550 up 10 


travel history. 


The 1956 deaths for the four 
month period of 11,550 was 10 per 
cent higher than the 1955 total. 

Mileage is available for only two 
months, Preliminary information in- 
dicates that travel is up 8 per cent 
from 1955. This coupled with an 
increase of 10 per cent in deaths for 
two months results in a 1956 mileage 
death rate of 6.1 compared to 6.0 for 
the first two months of 1955. 


1955 


Of the 46 states reporting in April, 
17 had decreases in deaths, 2 reported 
no change and 27 showed increases. 
For four-months, 12 states showed de- 


creases, one reported no change and 
33 had increases. The 12 states show- 
ing decreases were: 
4 Months 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Minnesota 
Nevada 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Montana 
Kentucky 
Connecticut —11% 
Illinois — 6% 
Colorado — 3% 
Maryland — 2% 
Not all regions of the country had 
increases in deaths for April, 1956. 
The North Atlantic Region reported a 
decrease of 4 per cent from 1955 and 
the North Central States indicated no 
change. The other regions showed in- 
creases ranging from 9 to 26 per cent. 


% Change 
—39% 
—35% 
—26% 
—24% 
—21% 
—17% 
—16% 
—12% 


Contrary to the overall increase of 
8 per cent in deaths in April for the 
entire nation, 588 cities showed a de- 


2,960 was up 8 per cent from April, 
crease of 4 per cent in deaths. Of the 
reporting cities in ee 109 had de- 
creases, 373 reported no change and 
106 showed increases. For the four- 
month period, these same cities had 
an increase of 7 per cent versus an 
overall increase for the entire nation 
of 10 per cent. For the four-month 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


1954-56 
Change 


+ 5% 
+ 8% 
+ 18% 
+ 14% 


+1 1% 


1955-56 
Change 


+ 5% 
+ 16% 
+12% 
+ 8% 


Month 1956 


2,820 
2,300 
2,640 
2,740 


2,960 
2,670 
2,960 
2,960 


11,550 


January 
February 
March 
April 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1955-1956 


ee 





+10% | 


Four Months 10,380 
May 2,877 
June 2,748 
July 3,044 
August 4,214 
September 3,070 
October 3,478 
November 4,253 
December 4,522 


10,500 
4.050 
2,980 
3,400 
4.530 
4,400 
3,880 
3,600 
4,960 











rOTAI 35,586 38,300 


All 1954 figures are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National Safety Council 
estimates. The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
change from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-1956 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way beeome more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
received for the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1956 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future issues 
of Pusiic Sarerty. 
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period, 177 cities had decreases, 219 ame CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
showed no change anc 2 reportec FIRST 4 MONTHS, 1955 TO 1956 


increases. 

Of the 177 cities having decreases 
for the four-month period, the follow- 
ing cities had populations of more 
than 200,000. 


W.H.- 397% 
vt. +142. 


Decrease Decrease 

City in Deaths in Per Cent 
Minneapolis, Minn. 11 79% 
Dallas, Texas 65% 
Rochester, N. Y. 56% 
Dayton, Ohio 42% 
Cincinnati, Ohio 33% 
Miami, Fla. é 33% 
Providence, R. I. 33% 
Columbus, Ohio 30% NATIONAL 
Long Beach, Calif. 30% ESTIMATE 
Honolulu, T. H. 29% 4 MONTHS 
Omaha, Nebr. 20% 
Boston, Mass. 19% 107 
St. Paul, Minn. 18% 
Atlanta, Ga. é 16% 
Chicago, Ill. 15% 
pee. Fla. 13% REPORTS 
Oakland, Calif. 8% 
liao aks on BB vecacases GIBB ncREASES OR NO CHANGE J incomptete 
San Antonio, Texas 6% 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1955 census. 


number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths —— i. — ty a4 have es wher ihm sary 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. — : eS en ee ee ee ; 


State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of miles of travel. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1956 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 








% Changes % Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 Deaths _ 1955 1954 1956 1956 
Months _ Identical Period to to ; Months _ Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Rate Rate 





TOTAL 
U.S 
Ala 
Ariz 
Ark 
Calif 
Colo. 
Conn. 
Del 
Fla 
Ga. 
Idaho 
Ill. 
Ind 
Iowa 
Kan t 0% 2 ) t { 26% 
Ky. ' t i 2s } 14% 
La 2 ‘ ? 7 61 > ‘ 7? > {of 
Maine 2 7 4 1 ? 1 14% 
Md. 2% Z : é \ 112 89 1% 
Mass »2 4 9.8 21! 16 16% 
Mich Z 2% ? 6 2? 3 7 »? 28 1 23% 
Minn. 
Miss 2 
Mo y + 29% 4 , 7c. > : : 2 1 1% 
Mont. 7 + 538% 
Neb 2 i. E' @ ; 3 12 83% 
Nev in 
N. H. 


1% 


8% 


CANADIAN PROVINCES 


Public Safety for July, 1956 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


total vehicle registrations—from large to 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1956 regis- 


1956 1956 
Reg. Pop 
Rate Rate 


Four Months 
1956 1955 1954 
PS yy een 9.5 


ALL REPORTING 


Group I (1,000,000 and over) 
. Chicago, Ill. . 2 120 129 
2. Detroit, Mich. .. 
3. Los Angeles, Calif 
All cities in this group 
4. Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 63 
: New York, N. Y... 192 196 


1,000,000 


“193 
Group ul (7 50 000 to 
. San Francisco, 29 
. Washington, D. 
All cities in this group 
3. Boston, Mass. .... 21 
: Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 


Calif... 19 


Group I (500,000 to 


Minn. .... 2 14 
- 14 


750,000) 
17 
18 


. Minneapolis, 
. Dallas, Texas 
3. Houston, Texas ..... 
4. Cincinnati, Ohio 
All cities in this group 
. Seattle, Wash. 23 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Buffalo, N. Y. 
8. Milwaukee, Wis. mi 
New Orleans, La.. ..- 30 


~ 
@SnNNe 


Co@mvo 
1 S2vVvrAvrovwann 


Group IV (350, 000 to 


Denver, Colo 
Indianapolis, 
Kansas City 
. Oakland, Calif. 
. San Antonio. Texas... 
. Columbus, Ohio 
All cities in this ttre 
. Portland, Ore. 19 
‘ Memphis, Tenn. 
. Louisville, Ky. 
. Atlanta, Ga. 
. San Diego, 


WW 50 Oo 
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Group V (200,000 to 
. Wichita, Kan. . 
Rochester, N. 
. Omaha, Neb. 
Miami. Fla. .. 
. Honolulu, T. H... 
. Providence, R. I. 
. Dayton, Ohio . me 
- Long Beach, Calif...... 
. Syracuse, N. saan 
on Mass 
Toledo, Ohio ... 
. Oklahoma City, 
. Norfolk, Va. 
All cities in this group. 
. St. Paul, Minn... 
° Jacksonville, Fla. 
. Akron, Ohio ...... 
Tampa, Fla. 
. Richmond, Va. pica 
Fort Worth, Texas 
20. Birmingham, Ala. ..... 15 16 
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Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 


. Rockford, Ill. .......... 0 
Allentown, Pa. ..... 0 
. Reading, Pa. ..... 0 
Utica, N. Y.... 0 
Flint, Mich. .. 1 
. Fresno, Calif. 
. Kansas City, Kan. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
. Erie, Pa. 
Arlington, 
. Peoria, Ill. 
k Berkeley, 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


Four Months 


3. Wilmington, Del. 
. Waterbury, Conn. 
. Tacoma, ash. . 
. Des Moines, Iowa. 
. Hartford, Conn. 

. Yonkers, N. Y... 
. Baton Rouge, La 
. Knoxville, Tenn. 
. Evansville, Ind. 
. Lubbock, Texas 

3. Fort Wayne, Ind.. 

4. Montgomery, Ala. . 
. Corpus Christi, Texas 


26. South Bend, Ind... 


. Spokane, Wash. 
All cities in this group 

. Cambridge, Mass. 

. Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 
. Duluth, Minn. 

. New Haven, Conn. 
2. Austin, Texas 

. Phoenix, Ariz. 

. Canton, Ohino 

. Savannah, Ga. 

. Shreveport, La. 

. Little Rock, Ark. 

. Sacramento, Calif. 

. San Jose, Calif.. 

. Glendale, st, 

. Trenton, 

. Gary, es aed 

. Nashville, Tenn. , 
4. Elizabeth, N. J.......... 
. Youngstown, Ohio ... 
. Grand Rapids, Mich 
. Lincoln, Neb. 

. Amarillo, Texas 

. Pasadena, Calif. 

. Charlotte, N. C. 

. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
2. Mobile, Ala. 


Group Vit (50 1000 | 


. Madison, Wis. 

. Pueblo, Colo. ve 

. Charleston, W. Va... 
Macon, Ga. 
Binghamton, 

. Johnstown, 

. Evanston, Ill. 

. Pawtucket, R. 

. Wilkes-Barre, 

. Aurora, > 

. Sioux Falls, eD.. 

2. Kenosha. Wis. .. 
3. Cicero, Ill. i 

. Asheville, N. C....... 

. Brockton, Mass. 

. Woonsocket, R. I...... 

. Gadsden, Ala. ... 

. Albuquerque, N. M. 

. Stockton, Calif. ........ 

. Lansing, Mich. sit 

. Pontiac, Mich. ... 

. Winston-Salem, N. {3 

23. Raleigh, 

; Schenectady, 

. Alexandria, mo 
Springfield, Mo. 
Roanoke, : 
eam Ill. wiatienis 

. Davenport, Iowa 

. Augusta, Ga. ...... 

. Durham, N. C........... 

: Santa Barbara, Calif. 

. Stamford, Conn. 

. Green Bay, Wis. 

. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

. Abilene, Texas .. 

. Bay City, Mich.. 

. Pomona, Calif. -.. 

. New Britain, Conn. 

. Lakewood, Ohio ....... 

. Burbank, Calif. 


Pas. 


1956 
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1956 1956 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 
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small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1956 compared with 1955. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 


an annual basis. 


Populations are as of 


April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Four Months 


1956 1955 1954 


Springfield, Ill. 

Jackson, iss. ‘ 

Fort Lauderdale, Fila. 

Berwyn, Ill. ........ 

> Alameda, Calif. 
Decatur, Ill. .. 

rh Pittsfield, Mass. . 

*. Royal Oak, Mich 
st Pacrdne A Ohio 
ucson, Ariz. .. 

32, Lancaster, Pa. ........... 

53. West Allis, Wis......... 

54. Columbus, Ga. ......... 

55. Hamilton, Ohio ....... 

36. Racine, Wis. 
. Hammond, Ind. 

38. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
All cities in this group. 

59. Lexington, Ky. 2 

60. Columbia, S. C 

61. Topeka, Kan. 

62. Lynn, Mass. .. 

63. Portsmouth, Va 

64. Bethlehem, Pa. 

65. San Mateo, Calif... 

66. Greenville, S. C 
Orlando, Fla. 

68. East Orange, N. ) 

69. Manchester, 

70. Lorain, Ohio 

71. Jackson, Mich. .......... 

72. Kalamazoo, Mich. .... 

73. New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Ln Covington, Ky. 
. Wichita Falls, 

16 Hoboken, N. ) 

77. Greensboro, N. 

78. St. Joseph, Mo. 

79. Dubuque, Iowa 

80. Waterloo, Iowa 

81. Fort Smith, Ark.... 

82. Brookline, Mass. 

83. Riverside, Calif. 

84. Niagara Falls, 

85. Muncie, Ind. 

86. San Bernardino, 

87. East Chicago, 

88. St. Petersburg, Fla 

89. Oak Park, Ill. 

90. Saginaw, Mich. ...... 

91. Wheeling, W. Va.... 

92. Santa Monica, Calif. 

93. Terre Haute, Ind 

94. Portland, Maine 

95. Waco, Texas .... 

96. Charleston, S. C....... 

97. Richmond, Calif. ..... 

98. Medford, ass. 

99. W. Palm Beach, 

100. Sioux City, Iowa.. 

101. Atlantic City, N. EN 


Group. VIII (25,000 to 
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1. Battle in Mich. 
2. Las Vegas, Nev A 
3. Billings, Mont. 
4. Tyler, Texas 
5. White Plains, , 
6. Ann Arbor, Mich..... 
7. Elkhart, Ind. 
8. High Point, N. 
9. Spartanburg, S. 
10. Lafayette, Ind. ......... 
. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
2. Elmira, N. Y.... 
3. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
14. Culver City, Calif. 
15. Elyria, Ohio 
ee, Ind. 
leton, Wis. 
18. HA Okla. .. 
: Plainfield, N. 
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1956 1956 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 
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Public Safety for July, 1956 





1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 
Four Months Reg. Pop four mths Reg. Pop Four Mont hs Reg Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate ] 155 1954 Rate Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


Bellevue, Pa ) 0.0 0.0 
Xenia, Ohio ) 0.0 0.0 
Saint Augustine, Fla ) 0.0 0.0 
Arkansas City, Kan 0.0 0. 
Brainerd, Minn 0.0 0. 
Highland Pk., Texas 0.0 0. 
Greenwood, Miss ) 0.0 0.0 
. Suffolk, Va. ‘ 0.0 0.¢ 
. Moorhead, Minn. 0.0 0.0 
Albany, Calif 0.0 ( 
Norfolk, Neb ) 0.0 ( 
Naugatuck, Conn. . A 
Brookfield, Ill ).0 ( 
Boone, lowa 
Park Forest, Ill 
Owatonna, Minn 
. Watertown, Wis. 
Fergus Falls, Minn 
South Orange, N. J 
Winfield, Kan. 
Sault St. Marie, Mich 
Hawthorne, J 
East Moline, Ill 


Fargo, N. D ) 126. Clearwater, Fla 
Saiina, Kan 2 127. Chicopee, Mass. 

i. Marion, Ohio \ : 128. Champaign, Ill. . 
Bloomington, Ind 129. Beverly Hills, Calif 
Rapid City, S. D 3 .0 . Granite City, Ill 
University City, Mo 131. Maywood, Ill. _ 

. Eau Claire, Wis. & F 132. West Haven, Conn.. 

. Ferndale, Mich. ; ; 133. Montclair, 

. Arlington, Mass. 3 iy 134. Lincoln Park, Mich 
Rochester, Minn 135. Mansfield, Ohio 
Danbury, Conn ) 136. Coral Gables, Fla.. 
Stratford, Conn. .. ) 137. Provo, Utah 
Beloit, Wis 138. Superior, Wis. 
Newport News, Va 139. Euclid, Ohio 

. Galesburg, Ul. y ; Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Rome, N. Y 0 i 141. Revere, Mass. a 
Bloomington, Ill. ... 142. West Covina, Calif. 
Barberton, Ohio .. , 143. Tuscaloosa, Ala. . 

. Gainesville, Fla ) ) 144. Norwalk, Conn. 

‘en, Ohio , y . Portsmouth, Ohio 

Bi” Sf ‘ , . Meriden, Conn. 

3. Jackson, Tera. i Y 147. Manchester, Conn 

. Kingston, N. Y 148. Norwich, Conn 

. Fond du Lac, Wis ) Vineland, N. ) Mamaroneck, N. J 

- Hamden, Conn. " , Winona, Minn. 1 St. Joseph, Mich 
peeenet, Wis. Lamesa, Texas 

. Torrington, Conn : , “—- Shelton, Conn 
Fitchburg, Mass. ) Group IX (10,000 . Attleboro, Mass. 
Mason City, Iowa . Ansonia, Conn. 

. Fairmont, W. Va . Birmingham, Mich. i " )7. Massena, N. Y.... 

. St. Cloud, Minn........ - Hollywood, Fla. 0 0. . Hornell, N. Y 

3. Bristol, Conn. ‘ " ’ . Mt. Clemens, Mich... y ; . Mitchell, S. D.... 

. Teaneck, N. J...... . : . Medford, Ore. ......... ’ V Conneaut, Ohio 

. Laurel, Miss. : : Benton Harbor, Mich. 0 | . Ecorse, Mich 
Burlington, Vt. .. ) 6. Aurora, Colo es = ( 2. Gardner, Mass 

. Milford, Conn. ‘ y ; Klamath Falls, Ore... . Atchison, Kan. 
Greenville, Miss . Butler, Pa. . y a Winnetka, Ill 
Shaker Heights, Ohio . Pasadena, Texas 7 y Marshfield, Wis. - 

. Richfield, Minn Victoria, Texas . ( 6. Beaver Dam, Wis 
ay Conn. ) 11. Ypsilanti, Mich so ( ) O . Rye, N a 

2 Louis Pk., Minn. 2 ’ ’ 12. Holland, Mich ~ ( . Bristol, Va. 

3. P we Forks N D 3. Monroe, Mich. : 1 Virginia. Minn. .. 
Mt. Lebanon. Pa... Janesville, Wis. ~ 2 Rocky River. Ohio 

. Annapolis, Md. . . . Boulder, Colo. . ) ) 121. Hopewell, Va 
Pensacola, Fla. 7 § ¢ . Greensbure, Pa. : i . »2. Van Wert. Ohio 
Colorado Spgs., Colo Austin, Minn. ueaane . 23. Cudahy, Wis. - 

. Odessa, Texas . Kenmore, N. Y i q Bowling Green, Ohio 

. Wyandotte, Mich. . Shorewood, Wis. u : 25. Logan, Utah . 

. San Leandro. Calif.. Lodt, - Calat. ccccnstien ( 2 Dyersburg, Tenn 
Palo Alto, Calif Westfield, N. J...... ( ) 2 Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Reno, Nev ow ig Wash 2 2 Charles City, Iowa 
Everett. Wash. 3. Walla Walla, Wash l ) ) . Red Wing, Minn. 

. Kokomo, Ind. .. . Sherman, Texas an x ‘ 30. River Forest, Ill 
Midland, Texas 25. Sumter, S. C. sn Y , 31. Bemidji, Minn. 

. Waukegan, Ill La Porte, Ind... Y y 32. Rock Springs, Wyo 

. Great Falls, Mont. Hazel Park, Mich... ‘ ; 33. Marinette, Wis ; 
Tallahassee, Fla Lawrence, Kan. ca ( 4 34. Springfield Twp., Pa 
Tamestown, N. Y Webster Groves, Mo. ) 35. Moscow, Idaho 
Middletown, Ohio Richland, Wash ) 36. Cadillac, Mich. 

. Parma, Ohio Statesville, N. C ) . La Salle, 

. Owensboro, Ky. Floral Park, N. Y ( ( .0 38. Two Rivers, Wis. 
Bloomfield, N. J. Morristown, N. J ( 39. Winchester, Conn 
Muskegon. Mich. La Grange, IIl.. ( D Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 

. Hamtramck, Mich. Robbinsdale, Minn. ( ) . Beacon, N. Y. 

. Oshkosh, Wis Plainview, 2 ‘ ( ) 2. Milford, Mass. 

. Hagerstown, Md. Sedalia, ) 3. Branford, Conn. 

All cities in this group.. Meadville, Am ‘ ) 1 ‘ . Bellaire, Ohio 

. Lynchburg, Va. : Bismarck, N. D...u... = ( ( l . North Miami, Fla 
Ames, Iowa ...... ’ { . . West Lafayette, Ind. 

. Great Bend, Kan... ' 5 . Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
(EE 3 eae . Fort Thomas, Ky 
Wooster, Ohio . 4 . Webster, Mass. 

Lake Worth, Fla 1 : . Southington, Conn. 
Hanford, Calif. .. 2 ) . Groton, Conn. 
Whitefish Bay, Wis Derby, Conn. 
Caldwell, Idaho 3. Takoma Park, Md 
Pittsburg, Kan. Amherst, Mass. 
Frankfort, Ind. .......... Killingly, Conn 
Bristol, Pa. . pieeiae ) Dome, Pip. a9 
Hibbing, Minn. i ) ) . Watertown, Conn 

. Frederick, Md. . . 5 Stonington, Conn. 
Coffeyville, Kan. ..... 0 ) Modesto, Calif. ....... 

. Jeffersonville, Ind. 2 ’ 4 All cities in this group... 
Monterey, Calif. .... J ’ . Ventura, Calif. : 
Streator, Ill. ... 51. Napa. Calif. . 
Valparaiso, Ind. ..... . 52. East Detroit, Mich. 

8. Kennewick, Wash. . Be i ( 3. South Euclid, Ohio 

. Connersville, Ind. . . 54. Monrovia, Calif 
Martinsburg, W. Va ) ( Roseville, Mich. 

East Haven, Conn.... ( . Salisbury, N. C. 
Albert Lea, Minn ‘ Big Spring, Texas 
Peru, Ind. ...... Daly City, Calif 
Marietta, Ohio sé ! . La Mesa, Calif. 
So Portland, Maine.. Uniontown, Pa 
Hillside, N. J.. » «© 2 0 Niles, Mich. 

# se gg i, ae . . Bell, Calif, ....... 

- erkley, Mich... q ) 1 0 73. Rock Hill, S. C........ 
mporia, __ ’ Ill. 
. Wisconsin Rpds., —— — 
a 7 , ; . Redlands, Calif. 
ilmette, , 2 { " 
McAleste Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
McAlester, y 
Sterling, Vincennes, Ind. . 9 
Port Chester, N. Y... 2.9 
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. Boise, Idaho ee 
Pocatello, Idaho ... 
West Hartford, Conn. 

2. East Cleveland, Ohio 

- Waltham, Mass. 
Danville, Va x 
East Hartford, ‘Conn. 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
Yakima, Wash. 
Mishawaka, Ind 

. Wausau, Wis. . 
Anderson, Ind 

. Steubenville, Ohio 
Lake Charles, La.. 
Burlington, Iowa 
Lockport, om 

. Warren, Ohio 

. West Orange, N. J 
Watertown, N. Y 

. Hackensack, N. J. 

. New Kensington, Pa 

. Petersburg, Va. 

. New London, Conn. 

. Greenwich, Conn. 

. Bangor, Maine 

. Fairfield, Conn. . 

. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

§. Vancouver, Wash. 

. Concord, N. H 

SS 2. SS ae 

. Wilmington, N. C. 

. La Crosse, Wis 

. Rock Island, Ill 

. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

. Wauwatosa, Wis. 

. Belmont, Mass. 

Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa. 
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Cranford, J 
Johnson City, 
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Public Safety for July, 





The Traffic Toll, Continued From Page 35 


1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 
Four Months Reg. Four Months Reg. Pop. Four Months Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 
13.9 . Mansfield, Conn. 3 5.4 30.0 
26.8 2. Ironwood, Mich 1 6.0 26.1 
29. Traverse City, Mich 2 0 6.0 35. 
24. 24. Corvallis, Ore 0 6.5 37. 
13. 225. Maple Heights, Ohio 2 0 7.2 38. 
25. 226. Ashland, Wis. 0 7.7 28. 
. Windham, Conn 0 9.0 37. 
River Rouge, Mich 2 3 9.1 29.3 
. Garden City, Kan. 0 9.3 55. 
. Muscatine, lowa 3 9. 
Vernon, Conn 2 10. 
2. Wallingford, Conn 3 2 11. 
33. Windsor, Conn 
. Ocala, Fla. 
. Enfield, Conn 


CANADIAN CITIES 
Toronto, Ont. .. +? es 


Montreal, Que. , 33 26 
Vancouver, B. C........ 13 6 


1 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 Oo 
, a 
0 0 
0 Oo 
0 0 
0 Oo 
0 0 
0 1 
1 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
? 


N 


. Rahway, N. J. 1 2 
. Minot, N. D athe 0 
. Casper, Wyo 2 0 
. Westport, Conn l 
. Huntington, Ind 1 
. Ottawa, Ill 1 
. Goshen, Ind 1 
Owosso, Mich 1 
. Orange, Calif. 1 
. Aberdeen, S. D | 
Ashland, Ohio 1 

. Mount Vernon, Il l 
1 

1 

1 

1 

, 

l 

l 

1 


14.1 . Elmwood Park, Ill. 
13.6 . San Marino, Calif. 
25.3 . Monroe, 
25.6 . Astoria, Ore. ....... 
19.9 4. North Adams, Mass. 
17.6 . Newton, Kan. ..... 
23.1 . Niles, Ohio 
18.9 . Faribault, " 
18.0 Brawley, Calif. . 
2°14.2 Mt. Pleasant, Mich 
3 21.0 . Waukesha, Wis. . 
19.2 211. Sweetwater, Texas 
15.2 2. Needham, Mass. 
14.6 - Livonia, Mich. .. 
"y 214. Wethersfield, Conn 
2-6 215. Mankato, Minn. ........ 
18.1 216. So. Milwaukee, Wis 
30.3 . Freeport, Tl. ....... 
15.7 218. Darien, Conn. ..... 2 
22.9 . Albion, Mich. ..... 0 
Fremont, Ohio ... 2 0 
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. Texarkana, Ark 
. Highland Park, Ill. 
Fl Cerrito, Calif 
Stevens Point, Wis 
. St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
. Calumet City, Ill 
Alpena, Mich 
Las Cruces, N. M 
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Top Safety Boosters 





MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES From Page 9 


eins ee 5 a ‘ Co. /ilmingt Del.; Kz s City 
Thirty-three states and the District of Columbia reported their death and tare Ce pede City, Me 


injury experience for two months. Compared to the same period last year, ih Dairi ; 

28 states and the District of Columbia reported more injuries. One state ge concer a1 aa; ~ 

showed no change, and only four states listed fewer injuries. Ce Sfean Lv., EIKIO, MG.; Amefi- 
can Oil Co., New York, N. Y.; Auto 


Deaths and injuries were up 9 and 13 per cent respectively in the District Specialties Manufacturing Co., St. 
of Columbia and the 36 states that reported for two months or less. Joseph, Mich.; Brown Buick Co., San 
J is falif.; Caterpill Tractor 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES Pag cane Riga Ma me ser Div.. 

1956 and 1955 General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.; 

Chicago Motor Club, Chicago, IIL; 
sii - 1956 onsolidated Edison Co. of New York, 

Reported Deaths Injuries 195 <0 1956 = Inc., New York, N. Y.; Continental 

oe 1956-1955 1956 1955 Deaths Injuries co Deaths Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich.; De- 

TOTAL U.S 4,373 4,025 985 125.248 +13 Soto-Plymouth Dealers of America, 
= 32 104 829 635 +31 Detroit, Mich.; Dodge Div., Chrysler 
ae, 73 3 361 6 Corp., Detroit, Mich.; E. I. du Pont 
Colo 44 ‘1 "185 E" , de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
nr 3 a Esso Standard Oil Co., New York, 
Fla 37 , ; N. Y.; Ethyl Corp., New York, 
Idaho ; N. Y.; Ferguson-Steere Motor Co., 
MH Dallas, Texas; Frankenmuth Div., In- 
ternational Breweries, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.; General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., Houston, Texas; Im- 
perial Oil Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Jewel 
Food Stores, Melrose Park, Ill.; Juve- 
nile Shoe Corp. of America, Aurora, 
Mo.; Meridian Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York, N. Y.; 
MFA Mutual Insurance Co., Columbia, 
Mo.; Montgomery-Stubbs Motors, Inc., 
Silver Springs, Md.; Orlando Auto- 
mobile and Truck Dealers Assn., Or- 
lando, Fla.; Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau, New York, N. Y.; Plymouth 
Dealers Association of Greater Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich.; R. J. Reynolds To- 
, bacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Rose 
Ve mee & Kiernan, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; 
W Va - 2, 7 22 Schafer’s Bakeries, Detroit, Mich.; 
a Sears Roebuck & Co., Bakersfield, 
D. of C 1s , 135 85! 3 Calif.; Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chi- 


sRural Injuries Only cago, Ill., and Wm. Wrigley Jr., Co., 


**Death and Injury totals cover the months reported by all states as indicated in this column. A : . 
Chicago, III. THE END 


Ind 
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‘i . of air attack and importance of proper safe practices for baby sitters and those who 
s s 7 P ’ 

k ilm for afety ’ precautions following. Sponsor—None, Pro employ them. Sponsor—National Safet) 

From Page 1 ducer—Norwood Studios, Norwood Rd., Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 

Walt Dis RFD No. 4, Rockville, Md 11, Ill. Producer—National Safety Council 


ney Productions, 2400 W’. Alameda Ave., Heme Theatrical Motion Pictures 
Burbank, Calif. Producer—Walt Disney ’ ‘ The Jaywalker—6¥%, min., color. Sub 
Productions. Non-theatrical Motion Pictures ject—Pedestrian Safety. Sponsor—UPA-C 

Jack and Jill—20 min., color, Tv/No, (16mm.) lumbia. Producer—UPA Pictures, Inc., 4440 
Inspirational. Illustrates common accident Sneak Attack—13¥, min., color and Lakeside Drive, Burbank, Calif 
situations of office workers both at work B & W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Shows TV Shorts 
and off-the-job. Sponsor—T he Paci fu Tele- _— reasons for frequ ncy of fire out- Slow Drivers Keep Right—40 seconds 
phone & Telegraph Co., 140 New Mont- reaks Sponsor Falco» 4 rm Co.. 243 bo Caen Gade bk leeds tn 
gomery St., San Francisco, Calif. Producer Broad St., Summit, N. J. Producer—River slow drivers and need to yield right-of-way 

John Wolfe and Co side Pictures. Sponsor—Califorsia Highway anal git 

The Last Mile—17 min., color, Tv You're in Charge—12'/> min., color and ramento, Calif. Producer—California High 
O.K., Inspirational. Calls attention to mo- B & W., Tv/No, Instructional. Describes way Patrol 
torists and contractor's employees the im 
portance of alertness near road construction 
projects. Sponsor—Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, lll, Producer—The Calvin Co. 

Let’s Think and Be Safe—10¥2 min 
color and B & W., Tv/O.K., Instructional 
Concerns hazards in a school and how pri- 
mary grade children can be taught to recog- 
nize them. Sponsor—None. Producer 
Portafilms, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

A Message From the Lone Ranger 
2034 min., color and B & W., Tv/No, In 
spirational, Relates experiences of young 
ranger club members in their health-safety 
program. Sponsor—Merita Bread. Producet 

Owen Murphy Productions, Inc., 723 
7th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

No Time to Spare—11¥ min., color, 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Stresses value of 
learning artificial respiration and explains 
Holger-Nielsen method. Sponsor—The Life 
Insurance Cos. of Canada, Producer 
Chetwynd Films Ltd., 423 Sherbourne St., 
Toronto, Ont., Can 


for grade school ages. Sponsor 





On Target For Safety—14', min., color 
Tv/O.K., Instructional. Describes advan THE “EVES” HAVE iT 
tages of a community plan to reduce firearm ss e@# 8 
accident problem. Sponsor—Daisy Manufac- Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
turing Co. Producer—Omaha Safety Coun- It's simple. effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
cil, 511 South 17th St., Omaha 2, Neb The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 

Safety Patrol—93/, min., color, Tv/O.K.., and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
Instructional. Describes the value of school and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
safety patrols. Sponsor—General Motors of conditions. F 3 4 
Corp., 3044 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Sie Mendewems ‘Belichs sith ‘shell Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 

hie dial ES me. OE. Be /Mo. Wnatiretionat is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
oe npics 7 ’ gixah aires 5 then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 


Shows accident patterns resulting from un- ¢ ; . ; 
. P & be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 
safe attitudes of teen-agers primarily. Spon 


sors—National Safety Council, 425 N Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


————_e MAGNO SAF-T BOARDc — emicsvitte, pa. 


Small Craft Safety—14 min., color and 
B & W., Tv/O.K., Instructional. Demon- 


strates safe handling of small boats and , , 
emergncy techniques when an accident oc- - : on 
curs. Sponsor—None. Producer—Herbert f g 


Kerkow, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. ; a ‘ a SPEED 
Tomorrow We Hunt—13\ min., color, 3 \ j EN 7 re) R - c M ENT 


Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Describes how a 


community sponsored and developed a i ‘ ’ SPEED-WATCH 
education program. Sponsor Re ‘ , 


shooting 

None. Producer—New Hampshire Fish and ; ; Proven by over 900 users 

Game Department, 34 Bridge Street, Con- : : 

cord, N. H. > * Better Enforcement 
Vacation Safety—10 min., B & W., Tv : * Less edin 

O.K.. Inspirational. Shows the many types 4 : yr: Spe ] . 

of safety responsibilities a father assumes co a % A %& Fewer Accidents 


Mich. Producer—Jam Handy Organization 











on a family vacation. Sponsor -National P es Ko § Write for complete information 


Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 3 
Chicago 11, Ill. Producer—Vogue-W right Fx TRAFFIC = HOUSE 
Studios. p 


Warning Red—13'> min., B & W., Tv } BOX 201 MARSHALL, MICH. 


O.K., Inspirational. Shows possible results Model 66 Deluxe 
Originators and Manufacturers Since 1951 
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Let’s Add the child pedestrian safety was presented Freedom of the American Road,” 
ith E—Example by Cub Scout Den No. 7 at a recent produced for Ford Motor Company, 
meeting of the Women’s Division, and in which the St. Joseph safety 
rai i Safety Council of Greater Lansing, program was selected for inclusion. 
ties. These are the activities that (Mich. ) 
show he has placed his special skills, 
the attributes that have brought him 
business success, at the service of 
the broader needs of the nation.’ ”’ 


From Page 15 


The show was winner in a compe- 
tition for presentation to the Women’s E. P. Lee Retires as 


Ae 
Division. Minn. License Chief 


The retirement of E. P. Lee, driver 
license director of the Minnesota 
Highway Department since 1938, was 
recently announced by M. J. Hoffman, 
state commissioner of highways. 


The amusing presentation illustrated 
what happened when a bad little boy 
disregarded the safety lessons he had 
learned, and ran across the street into 
the path of a car 

The Cub Scouts, with the assistance 
of their Den mothers, have offered to 
present their safety puppet show to 
other groups in the Lansing area. 


Let's accept the challenge of safety on 
our streets and highways to strengthen 
the kind of citizen understanding and 
support for safety that we need in lo 
cal communities 

Lee left state service to become vice 
president and safety counselor for a 
dividual accomplishment, in citizen- St. Paul (Minn.) insurance company. 
ship, and in the certain knowledge of He was appointed assistant attorney 
a positive and useful contribution to Craft Unions Participate general and assigned to the highway 
the lives of others THE END department in 1933. For five years 
he engaged in right-of-way con- 
demnation proceedings. He then or- 
ganized the Drivers License division, 
which he headed for 18 years. 


Such work will enrich us—in per- 
sonal growth and satisfaction, in in- 


Local craft unions recently cooper- 
ated with the Newburgh Safety Coun- 
“What's Cookin’ ” cil, Newburgh, N. Y., in mailing hun- 

ae ae dreds of pieces of literature to union 
he, hie members on the subject of safety. 

Students of public, parochial and 


private schools in and around Portland 


_~ 


A member of the Drivers License 
and Safety Responsibility committee 
of the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, Lee is one of 
the group's oldest members in years 
of service as a driver license admin- 
istrator. 


The literature on “Know Your Traf- 
fic Laws and Obey Them" contained 
a list of True and False questions con- 
cerning trafic laws. 


received the information about teen 
age traffic safety ideas and programs 


Cub Scout Puppet Show Those receiving the questionnaire 
An award-winning puppet show on were asked to check the answers, which 
were published in the local newspaper. 
Other groups such as the American 
Legion, Moose, and Elks also partici 


SAFETY comes FIRST] ated in the project KEEP THAT 
REFLECTIVE Highway Legislative Resolution DRUNKEN DRIVER 








BICYCLE LICENSES At a recent meeting of the St. 
Joseph Safety Counc il, St. Joseph, Mo., OFF THE ROAD! 


th 30% f Governors adopted and : . 
ce Beard Of Gsovernors saopte: He is a potential KILLER 
YOUR TOWN sent copies of the following resolution 
to their representative and senators Are YOU going to stand by and allow thi« 


to go on? 


N . 
from | fissourt You now have a provable, accurate and 
W herea the St. Jose ph Safety Council simple way to determine the extent to 


is aware of the existing highway emer which aleohol is responsible for a person's 





i f i 
gency, which has been caused by the mpairment of function in the 


great increase in the number of motor HARGER DRUNKOMETER 


vehicles on our highways and the in- 


No 5467 crease in miles traveled; and 


Whereas, the highways and streets of 
our nation have not kept pace with this 


increase in trafhc volume; and 
EXPIRES 
MAY 31, 1957 


m<e +H OMe Tm 


Whereas, the highway emergency is an 
important factor in traffic accidents, fa 
talities and injuries; now, therefore 
Be it resolved, that the St. Joseph Safety 
Council on April 11, 1956, hereby urges 
the Congress of the United States to en- 
act an accelerated Federal-State Road 
Development Bill in 1956, and 

Be it further resolved, that 90 per cent 
of the cost of modernizing the Interstate 
Highway System be borne by the Federal 
Government so that this vital network 
> Exact Size > may be completed within 15 years and Let us give you a FREE Demonstration 


SELF-STICKING PERMANENT Be it further resolved, that the primary, or send for pamphlet S-306 
VISIBLE “« MILE AT NIGHT secondary and urban federal-aid systems 
Four colors eveilable: be continued on the basis of 50 per cent 
RED—GOLD—SILVER—or YELLOW of the cost financed by the Federal Gov 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS ernment and 50 per cent by the states 
15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK. MICH. After adopting the resolution, the 
Board was shown the motion picture 








m<-+sHOmr nm 
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Purdue Short Course 
for Traffic Engineers 

A traffic engineering short course 
will be held at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, August 6 to 10. 
Theme of the course will be “Engi- 
neering Aspects of Traffic Operation.” 

The instruction is designed for civil 
engineers from Indiana and nearby 
states who are interested in obtaining 
the most efficient use of existing street 
systems for traffic flow in urban and 
suburban areas. Special attention will 
be given to problems in the smaller 
cities, but traffic engineers in larger 
jurisdictions and in state service also 
find the course valuable as a refresher 
and an opportunity to discuss new 
approaches to trafhe problems. 

The program includes studies of 
volume, speed, delay, capacity, and 
Also to be considered are 
signs and 


accidents. 
trafic regulations, trafhc 
markings, design or signal systems, 
speed control, one-way streets, parking 
control, off-street parking, planning 
street systems, intersection design, and 
traffic engineering administration. Eve- 
ning sessions will be devoted to round 
table discussions on individual trafhc 
problems 

Instructors include Professors Don 
Berry and Harold Michael of the Joint 
Highway Research Project, Purdue; 
Professors Fred Hurd and Tom Seburn 
of the Yale University Bureau of 
Highway Traffic; Norman Kennedy, 
associate research engineer of the Uni- 
versity of California; George Barton, 
traffic consultant at Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Professor John Baerwald of 
the University of Illinois, and Carlton 
Robinson, traffic engineer of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. 

The course has been planned to 
serve as a pilot model for possible 
nationwide application later by the 
National Advisory Committee on In- 
Service Traffic Engineering Training. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Professor Don Berry, School of 
Civil Engineering, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


AAA Poster 
Contest Winners 

A modern poster design on the 
theme “Cross Only At Corners’ won 
the Grand Prize for 16-year-old Rich- 
ard Rios, of Modesto, California, in 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion’s 1956 National Traffic Safety 
Poster Contest. 


The youngster, an eleventh-grade 
pupil at Modesto High School, won 
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out over 8,456 other entrants from the 
United States, Hawaii, Canada, and 
the Canal Zone. 

One special category of the annual 
contest is for a design to be used in 
the AAA’s “School's Open—Drive 
Carefully” campaign. After reproduc- 
tion, the student-designed poster is 
distributed throughout the country in 
September, to serve as a reminder to 
motorists that summer vacations are 
over and children will again be walk- 
ing to and from school. The winner 
of the “School’s Open”’ prize this year 
was Janice Buckmaster, an 11th-grader 
at the James Lick High School, San 
Jose, California. 

A new feature of the contest was 
a competition for the best poster for 
use in school buses. The children were 
allowed to make up their own wording 
and the winner was Yvonne Kafoury, 
a senior at Denby High School, De- 
troit, Michigan. Miss Kafoury’s slogan 
was ‘Courtesy Is Safety,’ and the 
poster illustrated courtesy while board- 
ing a school bus. 

In the regular cont there were 
40 first prize winner 10 each for 
the lower elementary grades, upper 


elementary grades, junior high and 


IF YOUR 
FIRM 
OPERATES 
ITS OWN 
TRUCKS 


senior high competitors. Schools in 
ten regions of the country were as- 
signed different safety rules to illus- 
trate. From this group of 40 first 
place winners, the Grand Prize winner 
was selected as were the 10 posters. 

The judging was done by a panel 
of prominent artists and educators 
including: Dr. Paul E. Elicker, execu- 
tive secretary, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, assist- 
ant to the commissioner of education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry A. Barnes, 
director of traffic, Department of Traf- 
fic Engineering, Baltimore, Md.; Eliza 
Callas, principal, Pleasant View Ele- 
mentary School, Kensington, Md.; 
Anna D. Halberg, professor of educa 
tion (Retired), Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; Edward ¢ 
Michener, president, Michener and 
O'Connor, commercial artists, Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Gerald Van Pool, di- 
rector of student activities, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association, 


Washington, D. C. 





can lower repair 


costs, increase operation efficiency, 
and improve your safety record 


Regardless of the type of vel 
Tachograph will economica 
plete performance of bot! icks and drivers 


e you Operate, a 
easure the com- 


The Tachograph is an 

speedometer that mounts 
board. From the wax-coa 
serted inside the tamper-pr 


rate recording 
on the dash- 
hart that is in- 

f aluminum case, 
you get a complete and Ff 
the entire trip: When truck Stopped— 
Idling time—Distance between stops. Easy-to- 


ent record of 


read illuminated dials also show time of day, 
m.p.h. and total mileage. Tachograph models 
which indicate and record engine r.p.m. are 
also available. There’s the added safety advan- 
tage of the red warning light that signals the 
driver whenever your company’s predetermined 
speed limit is exceeded 

Learn the full facts about Tachographs The 
coupon below brings a copy of Bulletin SU-3 
—it tells the whole Tachograph story. 


WasnerElectric Gorporation 6467 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 


Please send o copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


Name and Position. 


TACHOGRAPH 





the recording 
speedometer 





Company 


Address. 


Distributed only by 





WAGNER ELECTRIC 





City 





We operate Vehicles 


CORPORATION 








TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an opportu- 
nity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 





1. Porto-Glare: Statistics show 
that the annual motor vehicle accident 
fatality rate, on a “mileage” basis, 
during the hours of darkness is ap- 
proximately three times the daytime 
rate. Individuals who have poor glare 
recovery and night blindness may not 
be aware of their disability and are 
direct causes of night accidents. Now 
available an entirely new type of 
testing and training device for night 
vision and glare recovery for motor 
vehicle drivers. The Porto-Glare dif 
fers from any other piece of equip 
ment on the market in that it utilizes 
“actual sealed-beam headlights” and 
very closely simulates actual night 
driving conditions. Its automatic op- 
eration and realistic approach enable 
any organization to test its drivers 
for night vision and glare recovery 
and effect a more successful safety 
program Porto-Clinic Instruments, 


Inc. 


2. Wig-Wag Highway Flasher: A 
complete new concept in highway 
warning devices, the Davis Wig-Wag 
Highway Flasher is described in this 
bulletin. The new device makes use 
of the principle of alternately flashing 
lights that are used at railroad cross- 
ings. It has been found by actual 
testing, according to the company, 
that alternating lights have im- 
mensely more attention value than 
even the brightest single light. The 
highway flasher was designed to meet 
the needs of today’s mounting high 
way speeds. The highway flasher is 
available for either battery operation, 
or for 110 volt, AC or DC power line 
or generator. New plastic magnify 
ing lenses intensify the brilliance of 
the battery operated units. Davi 
Eme rgency Equ ipme nt Co. 


3. New Dimension in Highway 
Transportation: A new full color sales 
folder itemizes the advantages of the 
White 9000 in payload performance 
for over-the-highway transportation 
service. The folder describes the ex 
clusive advantages of the 90-inch 
dimension of the White 9000, in re 
spect to the additional payload made 
possible by this shortened highway 
unit. The 90-inch dimension is from 
the front of the bumper to the back 
of the cab, which makes possible sub- 
stantial boost in payload in states 
where the front axle loading and axle 
spacing are important factors. This 
dimension makes possible hauling a 35 
foot square nosed trailer within 45 
feet overall length. The book also de 
scribes the many new mechanical ad 
vantages of the White 9000 and the 


ADVERTISER'S INDEX 


Auto-Crat Mfg. Co., A 

Division of the B.N. Corp. 40 
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Stephenson Corp. 38 
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Weaver Mfg. Co. B.C. 


new series of the four White gasoline 
Mustang engines. The 9000 is also 
available with the Cummins JT-6-B 
turbo-charged diesel engine. White 
Motor Co. 

4. Overhead Sign Supports: Cata- 
log No. 88 explains how and why 
overhead sign supports aid traffic flow 
and safety on highways, freeways, 
turnpikes and expressway inter- 
hanges. These new type steel sup- 
ports, available as double pole units 
for span type sign mounting or single 
pole units for cantilever or center 
mounting, are claimed to overcome 
the common problem of sign visibility 
and are designed to withstand heavy 
winds and ice loading. These supports 
are of continuous taper construction 
and are said to meet a broad range 
of highway marking requirements. 
Union Metal Mfg. Co. 

5. Driver Training Equipment: 
Catalog features Psychophysical tests, 
working models, teaching aids fo. 
training drivers. Featured are several 
new devices, the finger reaction time 
chis is a simple test for measuring 
finger reaction time. This unit may 
also be used as a timer, should a 
school wish to build a more elaborate 
test with pedals and steering wheel. 
Rotary activity test—this is a brand 
new test designed to measure muscu- 
lar coordination. Jerk Recorder 
mechanical this is designed espe- 
cially for measuring smoothness of op 
eration while taking a road test. 
Three barrel electrical detonator 
this is designed for measuring the 
brake lag of heavy commercial ve 
hicles. It may also be wired for use 
in driver training courses so that it 
will make a mark where the vehicle 
comes to rest at the end of the test. 
imerican Automobile Assn. 


PCC CC 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ti, tt 
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me the publications checked 


4 5 6 7 
oF ts eC) 
Name.. 
Title 
Address 


City 


6. Truck Service Guide: This 32- 
page bulletin gives the truck service 
shop accurate time and cost compari- 
sons in doing a number of common 
service jobs by hand and with air 
and electric power tools called Im- 
pactools. With this guide, a _ truck 
service shop can evaluate more ac- 
curately its present service equip- 
ment. Cost evaluations are made on 
such common operations as axle jobs. 
oil seal renewals, valve grinding, dif- 
ferential carrier overhauls, transmis- 
sion overhauls, front spring jobs, 
piston ring renewals, and main bear- 
ing renewals. Field applications show- 
ing the advantages of power tools 
are also given for metal cutting with 
a power-chisel called the Impacutter 
and for removal of tire casings with 
air powered Tire Tools. Air starting 
motors for starting service on truck 
engines are also covered. IJngersoll- 
Rand Co. 

7. Asphalt Pavements: A new 4- 
page catalog describing Jennite J-16, 
surface seal for asphalt pavements. 
The folder lists the major causes of 
asphalt deterioration and explains 
how they can be stopped. It also 
discusses application methods, appli- 
cation engineering service, cost and 
shipping information. According to 
the manufacturer, Jenniting stops de- 
structive effects of gasoline and oil, 
seals out frost, eliminates crumbling 
and retards drying action of the sun. 
Maintenance Lne. 


Spooky Says: 


“You may be seeing me soon — 
if you're not using an Auto-Crat 
Safety Belt.” 


AUTO-CRAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF THE B. N. CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 


World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer 
of Automotive and Airline Safety Belts 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of "the 
man behind the wheel” . . . there's a laugh and a 
lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 
of every man. . . could even get a smile from 
the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 
blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 
. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


! 10 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 


to to to to to or 


9 99 4999 9999 19,999 more 
$.10 $.07 $.05 $.04 $.035  $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue ¢« Chicago 11, Illinois 











How many of 





your citizens 





will die 





needlessly 
this year 























..... for lack of safety inspections? 


Failure to provide vehicle safety inspections dooms inno- 
cent people to death as surely as failure to provide fire- 
fighting facilities! No civic minded governing body can 
afford to omit this proven protection against America’s 
major killer. Especially is this inexcusable today when 
Weaver Safety Lane* Equipment so simplifies the admin- 
istration of such a program. 

PAYS FOR ITSELF. By charging a nominal fee for each 
inspection, you could easily cover cost of equipment, 
building and operating expenses, and still show a profit. 
QUICK, EASY INSPECTIONS. Weaver Safety Lane Equip- 
ment permits fast, accurate checking of brakes, headlights, 
and wheel alignment of all vehicles. 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. Motorists have complete confi- 
dence in the authenticity of test results when Weaver 
Equipment is used. This is the same equipment that is 
used by most Official Vehicle Inspection Stations through- 
out the world. 


FITS ANY PROGRAM. Weaver Safety Lane Equipment fits 
all inspection programs whether state owned and operated 
...municipally operated...or where car dealers and 
repair shops are the approved method of checking. 

Write, wire, or phone today for full facts on a proven 
inspection program that works. In the meantime, urge all 
motorists to have their vehicles inspected at their own 
service shops at regular intervals. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


: ' 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





